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BEET ROOT SUGAR, 

Twenty-five years ago efforts were made to 
introduce the growth and manufacture of beet 
root sugar into the United States. In Phila- 
delphia a society was organized for the purpose 
of making experiments in the munufacture of 
sugar from beet root, The society employed Mr. 
Jas. Pedder as an agent to visit France for the 
purpose of acquiring information on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Pedder spent several months in the 
sugar producing districts of that country, where 
he entered a factory and took an active part in 
the manual operations of the establishment. 
On his return tothe United States, experiments 
were conducted at great cost in various parts of 
the country to produce sugar from the beet, but 
no very satisfactory results were arrived at. 

The general conclusion seemed to prevail 
that owing to some defect in our climate the 
beet did not yield sufficient saccharine matter 
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to render the production of sugar from it prac- 
ticable. 

During the past season, Mr. Belcher, a well 
known sugar refiner in the West, and who has 
been very successful in refining the syrup from the 
sorghum plant,determined to subject the beet root 
to a still farther test, in the hope of success in the 
production of sugar. With this view, he pro- 
cured from Europe a supply of seeds of various 
kinds of the sugar beet, and, by the agency of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company, distribu- 
ted them among the farmers on the line of that 
road, and through a range of two hundred miles, 
with a view to ascertain the kind of soil and 
climate best adapted to the growth of the root. 

The result gives promise of the most satisfac- 
tory character. 

Ananalysis of several samples of the root, raised 
in the prairie soils of different localities, shows a 
yield from nine to thirteen and a half per cent. 
of saccharine matter, and samples of sugar 
were produced with inferior apparatus, that 
have been pronounced by good judges to be of 
excellent quality ; and it leaves no doubt in the 
minds of those engaged in the business, that 
with appropriate machinery and fixtures, and 
by a more elaborate and scientific process, the 
American beet root will yield as large a per 
centage of sugar, and of as fine a quality, as 
that.so largely produced now in Europe. 

Both France and Germany are now extensively 
engaged in growing the beet and in the manufac- 
ture of sugar. So important has the business 
become, that the annual rent of the land is 
equal to four times the price now asked for bet- 
ter land in this country. 

The manufacture of sugar from the beet was 
introduced into France during the reign of Na- 
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poleon I, who offered large bounties for its en- 
couragement. During a long period, the per 
centage of sugar was very small, and as lateas 
1830, the yield did not exceed three per cent., 
since which time, with improved methods of 
manufactare, it has increased toeleven percent., 
and now it has become one of the most impor- 
tant crops inthe empire. The product of su- 
gar in France in 1861, amounted to 148,000 tons. 
Within the past few years, owing to the partial 
failure of the grape crop, and the increasing de- 
mand for brandy, a large amount of the beet- 
root grown in that country has been distilled, 
and the product flavored and sold to us for 
brandy. It is estimated that the aggregate value 
of the beet root sugar manufactured in Europe 
is equal to $40,000,000 annually. 

Since the introduction of Sorghum and Im- 
phee into this country, but a few years ago, im- 
mense improvements have been made_in the 
manufacture of syrup and sugar, and it is hard- 
ly probable that perfection is yet nearly reached. 
It is this rapid improvement in the manufacture 
of these articles in this country that leads us to 
hope corresponding improvements may be made 
in the manufacture of sugar from the beet. 
While the root is cultivated in France exclu- 
sively by manual labor, it will be chiefly done 
in this country by the most improved machin- 
ery, greatly reducing the cost of production. 

The subject is now attracting the attention of 
the Agricultural Societies of Lowa and Illinois. 
The efforts of these Societies are to be vigorously 
aided by the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
which has offered to transport, free of charge 
to the manufacturers, all the beets grown from 
the seed distributed by Mr. Belcher. Recent 
experiments demonstrate that, with the know]l- 
edge that will now be brought to bear upon 
the subject, beets grown in favorable soil in 
this country, will exceed in. saccharine matter 
that which is produced in Europe under less fa- 
vorable advantages of soil and climate.— 
We are informed that W. H. Osborn, Esq., the 
President of the Illinois Central Rail Road 
Company, has already concluded an arrange- 
ment with a company of Germans to establish 
a refinery upon his farm at Chatsworth, IIl., 
the building and machinery for which, is to be 
ready for the work of the coming season. The 
contractors will employ fifteen hundred acres of 
land in the culture of the beet. 

In Addition to the knowledge we have ac- 
quired in the manufacture of the Chinese sugar 
cane, we have the advantage of the experience 
of France and Germany in the manufacture of 





beet-root sugar to guide us, and we may hope 
that such progress will be made as to soon ren- 
der us independent of all other countries of su- 
gar, as we now promise to be of molasses. 


~~ 
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COTTON CULTURE. 

Experience we believe to be the best instruc- 
torin the culture of all crops. Therefore we have 
compiled from various sources, such informa- 
tion, derived from experience of others in culti- 
vating cotton, as we believe will be of the most 
practical importance to our readers. The di- 
rections here contained can be relied upon. 

Kinp or Sort.—“The first inquiry which pre- 
sents itself is, to know what are the peculiarities 
of those soils which suit the growth and maturity 
of cotton. Experience is, perhaps, the safest 
and most reliable test, in the settlement of this 
question—and it is now pretty universally conced- 
ed, that our best cotton lands are those which are 
of deep and eoft mold, asort of medium between 
the sandy and spongy and those soils which are 
hard and close—those which are penetrated by 
the warming rays of the sun, imbibing readily the 
stimulating gases of the atmosphere, and which 
allow the excess of rain-water to settle so deep 
into the earth, as to lie at a harmless distance 
below the roots of the young plant. These are 
the properties of soil needful to the vigorous 
growth and early maturity of the cotton plant; 
and the knowledge of this fact is of great, and 
perhaps I might add, indispensable importance, 
to its successful cultivation, Forthough we may 
not find, and indeed it is very improbable that 
we shall often find, all these essentials in the 
selection of a farm, yet by the aid of the plow, 
the hoe, and the spade, and the incorporation of 
foreign substances, we may remedy many defects, 
and supply many of the peculiar demands of this 
plant. 

Preparation or Sort.—‘‘The best and most 
important part of the work in cotton making, 
consists in a judicious and proper preparation of 
the soil for planting. It is difficult to say, inall 
cases, and in the varied condition in which lands 
are found, and the diversity of soils, what the 
pfecess of preparation should be; but we 
lay down general principles for our government, 
and results to be obtained, and Jeave the plant- 
ers tothe selection of the best means at com- 
mand for their aceomplishment. All lands for 
cotton ought, before the crop is planted, to be 
broken deep, close, and soft; and this to bedore 
long enough before planting to allow the rains 
gently to settle them. It is the most commcn 
and perhaps the best plan, to prepare all lands 
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intended for cotton, in beds made by the turning- 
plow; and in wet and flat lands, sometimes an 
additional elevation ought to be given, by draw- 
ing up the beds with the hoe. I think, ia this 
work, we have often followed too much the ex- 
am ple of our neighbor, and have looked too little 
to reason, in the indiscriminate bedding and high 
elevation of all lands. I am the advocate of 
deep, soft beds, made by very thorough and close 
plowing, but cannot consent to the necessity or 
benefit of elevating much, lands which are warm 
and dry, and which are not subject to inunda- 
tions from excessiverains. For the convenience 
of culture, I would have the young cotton stand 
on a slight elevation ; but when the condition of 
the land did not require it, 1 would not give it 
more.”’—[ Col. Chamber's Essay, pp. 11-13.) 
Manures.—“Every kind of compost, green 
crops turned in, cotton-seed, and even naked 
leaves listed and left to rot, improves this crop. 
When planted on cotton-seed, and sometimes on 
strong stable manure, it is more difficult to retain 
astand, owing, probably, to the over-stimulus of 
these strong manures. So, on leaves, unless 
well-rotted, the cotton will long continue to die, 
in consequence of the leaves decaying away, and 
exposing the root too much to sun and rain.— 
These difficulties may be avoided by a little 
pains; and by no means justify the opinion en- 
tertained by some, that cotton should never be 
planted on freshly-manured land. The only ques- 
tion is the cost of the manure. A great deal may be 
made on every plantation, without much trouble 
or expense, by keeping the stables and stable- 
yard, hog and cow-pens, well supplied with leaves 
and straw; and also from pens of corn-cobs, 
sweepings from negro and fowl-house yards, and 
rank weeds that spring up about them, collected 
together and leit to rot. Whenever the busi- 
ness is carried further, and a regular force is de- 
tached to make manure at all seasons, and en- 
tirely left out from the crop, it becomes the owner 
to enter into a close calculation of the cost and 
profits. In many agricultural operations, such 
@ course the experience of all countries has prov- 
ed to be profitable ; but these operations partake 
more of the farming and gardening, than plant- 
ing character; and whether the same method 
will do for the extensive planting of short-staple 
cotton, remains, in the opinion of your Commit- 
tee, yet to be teeted. If anything like an aver- 
age of past prices can be maintained, it is cer- 
tain that more can be made by planting largely 
than by making manure as a crop. If, however, 
prices continue to fall, and the growing of cot- 
ton be confined to a few rich spote—those sus- 








ceptible of high manuring—then our whols sye- 
tem must be changed, our crops must be curtail- 
ed, and, staple-labor losing its past value, the 
comparative value of a cotton and manure crop 
will preponderate in favor of the latter, As a 
substitute for manuring on a large scale, resting 
and rotation of crops is resorted to. In our 
right level land, the practice of resting cannot 
be too highly recommended ; and, by a judicious 
course, such as resting two, and planting two, or 
at most three years, our lands may not only be 
kept up forever, but absolutely improved. From 
rotation of crops, but little is done for cotton.— 
After small grain—whether from the exhaust- 
ing nature of that crop, on light lands, or be- 
cause the stubble keeps the ground rough and 
porous—cotton will not do well. After corn it 
is difficult to tend, as, from our usual manner 
of cultivating corn, grass isalways left in full pos- 
session of the field. It does best after cotton, or 
after a year’s rest. Rest is the grand restorer, 
and the rotation chiefly required in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton.’”’—[ Gov. Hammond's Report, p. 27. 

Application oF Manures.—Dr. Cloud, after 
various experiments, says: ‘“‘I determined upon 
a new mode of application entirely, which con- 
sisted in spreading all the manure used broad- 
cast. This was done by hauling the manure 
out on the land, and depositing it in heap rows, 
say thirty feet apart, and the heaps thirty feet 
apart in the rows, with ter bushels of manure in 
each heap. The cotton-rows being first laid, the 
manure was spread broadcast, and the land bed- 
ded out. On or about the 10th of April, the cot- 
ton seeds were planted after a spacer, by which 
the hills are regulated precisely as desired. The 
result was a perfect stand, with the cotton heal- 
thy, and all of the same age. There is no diff 
culty in understanding the difference here in fav- 
or of broadcasting the manure and in bedding out 
the rows. It is not deposited a half gallon in a 
place but itis incorporated evenly throughout all 
the soil. The consequence is,that however rich the 
manure may be inalkaline matter, its thorough 
incorporation with the soil, so quickly and effee- 
tually dilutes it, asto render it entirely innoxious 
to young cotton, There was no part of the ex- 
periment gave me so much satisfaction as this. 
Every planter knows the value of a first uniform 
and perfect stand. I use the term perfect, be- 
cause, by the use of the spacer, I approximate 
nearer @ perfect stand than it is possible to ae- 
complish by any other process.”—[Dr, Cloud's 
Experiments, p. 72. 

Piantinc.—“The distance to be given is the 
next inquiry to be considered. This is very 
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important object, and one upon which we are 
very dependent for success; and yet it must be 
varied very much by circumstances, some of 
which are beyond our knowledge or control.— 
The general principle may be stated, and'then 
our best judgment must guide us in its applica- 
tion. 

“When the crop is at maturity, the branches 
of the stalks ought slightly to interlock every 
way. We cannot, therefore, do better in plant- 
ing, than make an estimate of the probable av- 
erage to which the weed will grow, dependent, 
of course, upon the vicissitudes of the seasons. It 
would, therefore, be vain to attempt to be more 
specific in directions, which must be varied al- 
ways to suit the varied character of the_soil.— 
This whole question, then, is to be settled upon 
the principle already stated. Theplanting should 
be in drills, chiefly because of the difficulty of 
obtaining good standsin hills; and I would add, 
for the information of those who may be with- 
out experience, that in the common medium 
lands of the country, these rows ought ordinarily 
to be about five feet apart, and the stalks inthe 
drill should be thinned, so as to stand fifteen or 
twenty inches from each other. The width of 
the rows, and the distance in the drill, may be 
increased upon better lands; and in some cases 
of very thin lands, it may fall a little below the 
distance designate@. I do not regard it as a mat- 
ter of indispensable importance, but should de- 
¢idedly prefer that the rows should ran in such 
direction as to give the plant the largest benefit 
of the sun, from early morn to its setting. The 
cotton is decidedly a sun plant. 

Tae Mopr or Piantinc.—“Here we have 
many plans, all setting up claims to some pecu- 
liar’ merit. With the preparation which I have 
indicated, it would hardly be necessary to stop 
to discuss the relative merits of these modes, or 
seek to do more for the accomplishment of our 
purpose than to select some one, which we know 
to answer well, I therefore advise the use of 
some small and very narrow plow for the opening 
furrow. This should be run in the centre of 
the bed, opening a straight furrow of a uniform 
size and depth. In this the seed should be strew- 
ed by some careful hand scattering them uniform- 
ly along the furrow, just thick enough tosecure a 
good stand the whole length of the row. These I 
would cover with a board, made of some hard 
wood, an inch or an inch and a half thick, about 
eight inches broad, and thirty inches long, bev- 
eled on the lower edge so as to make it sharp, 
slightly notched in the middle so as to straddle 
the row, with a hole bored in the centre one inch 





from the upper edge, and screwed on the foot of 
a common shovel or a scooter-plow stock. This 
wooden scraper and coverer, when drawn over 
the row, covers the seed nicely, leaving a slight 
elevation to prevent the settling of water, and 
dresses the whole surface ‘of the bed neatly for 
the space of fifteen inches on each side of the 
drill. Thus all clods or obstructions are re- 
moved, and a clean space is left wide enough for 
the passage of the plow in the first working be- 
tween the young cotton and the rough Jand.— 
This isan advantage of much importance witha 
crop so tender and small as cotton at this stage. 
(To be Continued.] 
CULTURE OF TOBACCO 

The high price which Tobacco now com- 
mands, is inducing many farmers, not only in 
this latitude, but several degrees north of this, 
to cultivate this crop. It is cultivated quite ex- 
tensively in the Eastern States, but can be cul- 
tivated much more profitably here, asit requires 
a long summer to properly develop the plant 
and bring it to maturity. In the Valley Farmer 
for February 1862, we gave directions for rais- 
ing the plants, and as we believe it to be the best 
plan yet recommended, we republish it here as 
we have thousands of new readers who do not 
have access to our volume for last year. No 
time we will here say should be lost in procur- 
ing the seed and planting it in the seed bed. 


SELECTION OF VARIETY. 
The first thing to be attended to, is procur- 


ing the seed of the best variety for your particu- 
lar soil and clintute. There is as much differ- 
ence in the varieties of tobacco as there is in the 
varieties of wheat, corn, oats, or other crops. 
Some varieties are earlier, some later, some with 
larger leaves, some with smaller, some tough, 
some tender, some good for manufacturing at 
home, and not good for shipping, and others 
good for shipping. There are varieties culti- 
vated in New England successfully, not requir- 
ring so long a season for maturing. Among 
these the “Connecticut Seed-Leaf,” we believe, 
stands first. In Virginia, the White Stem and 
Big Frederick are considered the best varieties 
for shipping purposes. Almost every neighbor- 
hood in Missouri and Kentucky has its favorite 
variety. Soil and location have so much to do 
with the success of the plant that we do not 
feel warranted in recommending any particular 
variety, but urge the importance of procuring 
seed of the best variety that can be obtained. 
PREPARING THE SEED-BED. 

After the seed is procured, the next thing is 

preparing the seed-bed, or beds, as there prop- 
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erly should be several of these, or one very large 
one, which will admit of seed being planted at 
various times during early spring. The object 
of this is to have a succession of plants, so that 
the planter can avail himself of those of the 
proper size for transplanting at the most oppor- 
tune period for that object. One thing should 


be remembered, and that is, that there should 


be a large surplus of plants raised to meet any 
contingencies that may occur. Select a dry, 
warm, sheltered spot, on a southern or south- 
eastern slope, protected on the west and north 
by woods. The common method of preparing 
the bed is to burn the surface before planting. 
This is done by covering the surface with brush, 
logs, ete., and burning them when dry. They 
are piled loosely over the bed, so that the heat 
can extend downward, and destroy any seeds 
that may be in the ground. If the logs are 
laid flat on the ground, this object could not be 
so well accomplished. The condition of the 
soil is ameliorated and benefitted by the burn- 
ing, and the ashes left upon the bed are of great 
advantage to it. Of course the bed should be 
cleared of stones, roots and all other improper ob- 
jects. The bed should be made of fine tilth, and 
smoothly raked off ready for sowing the seed, 
“‘ Two tablespoonfuls of seed are recommended 
for one hundred squareyards.”” We think this 
is too thin sowing. If the seed is all good, and 
could be evenly distributed over the ground, it 
would be enough. The seed is generally mixed 
with ashes or sand, and then sown over the bed 
one way and again crosswise. The bed is then 
tramped down and thickly covered with brush 
to protect the young plants from the cold, and 
frost and wind, and yet admitting the heat of 
the sun. As soon as the danger of frost is over, 
the brush is removed. The first bed should 
be sown early in spring, and then at various 
times during the spring. The bed should be kept 
thoroughly clear of grass and weeds, and where 
the plants are crowding one another they should 
be ‘thinned out.” The fly is sometimes troub- 
lesome to the plant-bed. When this is the case, 
sprinkle dry, fresh ashes, or fresh slaked lime 
over the leaves of the plant by hand. This is 
as effective a remedy as we are acquainted with. 
RAISING THE PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

It frequently happens that the young plants 
are all destroyed by frost, notwithstanding they 
are covered by brush. Itis then sometimes too 
late to re-plant, and get a second growth of 
plants. To avoid any such result, it is far 
better to raise the plants in the modern garden- 
ers’ hot-bed. In this the plants grow rapid- 





ly, are not subject to being killed by the frost, 
and are always certain, if properly managed, to 
be of suitable size for transplanting at the first 
favorable season. Where they are planted un- 
der brush and killed, the second growth comes 
so late, that the season of planting is delayed 
perhaps several weeks, the young plants are 
overtaken by the drouth of summer or by the 
frost in fall, and thus the crop may be almost 
entirely lost; but when planted under glass no 
auch contingency occurs. 

In the February number of the Valley Farmer 
for 1860, we gave the directions for raising the 
plants under glass, and recommend our readers 
te follow this plan, if they conveniently can. 
It is as follows: 


A rich loam is the best soil for a plant-bed, 
If not rich, it should be made so, by the appli- 
cation of old barn-yard compost (free from the 
seeds of weeds and grass), or a slight sprinkling 
of guano, well worked into the soil, some weeks 
before planting; or wood ashes, in moderate 
quantity. The ground should be thoroughly 
pulverized to the depth of the soil, and raked 
emooth and level, and before planting it should 
be firmly trod with the feet or pressed with a 
roller. The seed may be sown any time in 
March, at the rate of a gill of seed to five 
square yards of ground, It is well to mix the 
seed with one quart of Plaster of Paris, or 
ashes, which aide in its more equal distribu- 
tion. Another thorough tramping will sufficient- 
ly press and cover the seed. Theground forthe 
bed should be raised a few inches above the 
surrounding surface, with a slight southern 
inclination. This should be surrounded with 
a tight plank frame, raised say twelve inches 
high on the north or back side, and eight 
inches high on the front, and the top covered 
with glazed frames of any convenient size, as 
used by market gardeners, The earth should 
be kept moderately wet, and in hot days the 
sashes should be raised at one end for ventila- 
tion. Care should be taken, as the season ad- 
vances, and the heat of the mid-day sun increas- 
es, to cover the glass with some open material 
to slightly break the more intense rays of the 
sun. 

Farmers not accustomed to the management 
of hot-beds, while giving this method a trial, 
might continze a small bed on the old plan. 
But an acquaintance with the advantages of the 
former, would, we are confident, lead to its gen- 
eral adoption and add materially to the success 
of the crop. 

For the following directions we are indebted 
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to Campbell’s Agriculture, containing the best 
instructions with which we are acquainted : 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 

This is a point of the very first importance 
in making a crop of tobacco. The soil must 
be both rich and mellow. If the land is newly 
cleared, all the undergrowth must be well grub- 
bed out, and everything be burnt upon the land, 
or removed from the surface, which would im- 
pede the culture of the crop. This should be 
followed by two or three thorough coulterings, 
with strong teams, so as to break up as com- 

letely as possible all roots left in the soil. 

nds should follow the coulter to cut out and 
remove all the broken and exposed roots. The 
soil should be ry age ong plowed, and then 
listed and hilled in the best way, which the 
number of stumps present, and the general 
character of the surface will permit. Somme- 
times the hilling has to be done altogether with 
hoes, on account of the steepness or roughness 
of the ground. Such is olten the case on the 
steep lands of those counties lying ‘along the 
base of the Blue Ridge, and in many other 
places. At other times the soil may be first 
thrown up into beds or lists, and these be di- 
vided into hills with the hoes. 

New land is generally the best for tobacco. 
But in the best tobacco-growing sections, the 
land is nearly all cleared, except so much as is 
required to be kept in timber for fencing and 
fuel, The preparation of old land is here the 
matter of most importance. The point to be 
attained is to get a rich soil, deep and well pul- 
verized. Tobacco requires an abundant supply 
of ammonia, as well as mineral matter, espec- 
ially lime and potassa, with phosphoric and 
sulphuric acids. Hence, guano and rich stable 
or hog-pen manures, lime, ashes, plaster, and 
the phosphates, are all valuable fertilizers for 
this crop, unless they are already present abun- 
dantly in the soil. It has been shown that am- 
monia is not generally abundant in soils that 
have been frequently cultivated without ma- 
nure; hence, old land usually requires an ap- 
plication of some form of ammoniferous ma- 
nure, to secure a full crop of tobacco, A good 
clover or pea fallow may be plowed down in the 
fall, and manured al. and re-plowed in the 
spring, with sub-soiling, where the land requires 
it; then, if necessary, in order to get it fully 
pulverized, let it be stirred with shovel-plows, 
and well harrowed. This will mingle the ma- 
nure thoroughly with the soil, as well as reduce 
the soil itself to the desired condition. If ma- 
nure is not abundant, some guano should be 
mixed with it, and a smaller quantity will then 
answer the purpose. All wet lands must be 
well drained for tobacco. 


LISTING* AND HILLING. 
Listing here consists in throwing up small 
parallel ridges with the mould-hoard plow, at 
* Listing,” in Southern agriculture, denotes: (1) 
The dividing of land into narrow strips by furrows, 
asin preparing it for planting corn. (2) The same 
term is used to indicate the process of throwing the 
surface soil up into small parallel ridges, out of which 

the tobacco hills are afterwards formed, 





proper distances for the rows of tobacco. These 
ridges are often called “lists.”” The distance 
between the tops of these—or, in other words, 
the distance between the rows of tobacco— 
should be from 34 to 4} feet, varying with the 
soil and variety cultivated. The width should 
always be sufficient to allow the hands to pass 
between the rows, when the crop is fully 

rown, without danger of breaking the leaves. 

© secure uniformity of distance between the 
lists, it is best to lay off the ground first with 
single furrows, at the required distance, and 
upon each one of these, as a central line, throw 
up the soil equally from both sides, with the 
mould-board plow, until all the soil has been 
thrown out from the middle of the intervening 
epaces. The lists may then be divided into sec- 
tions, out of which the hills are to be formed. 
The hills should be abowt 3 feet apart in the 
rows. This distance can be regulated, with con- 
siderable uniformity, by running a shovel-plow 
across the lists at right angles, making cross 
furrows 3 feet apart. The sections into which 
the lists, or ridges, are thus divided, are then 
heaped up in the form of sharply-peaked, coni- 
cal hills, thus to remain until they are to re- 
ceive the plants. 

The hilling serves several important purposes: 
1. It elevates the plant, so as to prevent the 
points of its lowest leaves from reaching the 
ground so readily, and becoming soiled. 2. On 
soils which retain much water in wet seasons, 
the plants are kept with a large portion of their 
roots above the water whieh settles along the 
furrows. But if wet seasons continue long, the 
crop is always injured, notwithstanding the ele- 
vation of the hills. 3. The air has more free 
circulation beneath the leaves when they be- 
come large, if the plants are thus elevated. 


PLANTING. 

The season best suited for field planting, in 
Virginia, is from about the middle of May till 
about the middle of June, or later, in the south- 
ern part of the State. The process of planting 
can be carried on only when there is a consid- 
erable quantity of moisture in the hills, else 
just before there is a certain prospect of imme- 
diate rain ; that is, just before or just after a 
rain. The hills are prepared to receive the 
plants, by having their conical tops cut off with 
the hoe, and the flat surface thus formed, press- 
ed down or struck with the lower face of the 
same instrument, so as to form a compact soil 
to receive the roots of the plant. While this 
operation is performed. by one set of hands, 
others should be engaged in setting the plants. 
A careful man should draw the plants from the 
bed, which can be done with the hand alone, if 
the soil of the bed is loose and moist; but if 
the bed has become somewhat hard, as often 
happens where there is much clay in the soil, 
the aid of a sharp, flat instrument to pass un- 
der the roots may be necessary, as it is impor- 
tant to guard against bruising either the top or 
root of the young and tender plant. 

Some of the weaker hands take the plante in 
baskets, and, following those engaged in flatten- 
ing the hills, drop a plant at each hill; while 
others follow with sharpened sticks or pegs, with 
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which they make holes in the centres of the 
hills, to receive the roots, Care should be taken 
to have the root extend straight downward in 
the hole, and not doubled a upon itself; it is 
then more certain to grow, and to grow well. 
The plant should be inserted low enough to 
have all the root completely covered, but not so 
low as to let the bud be below the surface. Af- 
ter the root has been inserted in the hill, the 
soil is firmly pressed around it. If the ground 
is not very moist, or if the sun is very hot, at the 
time of planting, a leaf of some kind, or a lit- 
tle handful of broken straw or chaff, should be 
. laid over each plant till it has taken root. 

The same ground should be passed over at 
every good Tanting season, for the purpose of 
re-planting. Some plants of the first setting 
will have died, while others will have been de- 
stroyed by cut-worms, To secure a plant to 
every hill, then, the re-planting may have to be 
repeated several times. 

Another method of planting, differing a little 
from that just described, is said to be pursued 
by a very intelligent and successful planter in 
Buckingham county. His land is prepared and 
listed in the method just given ; but instead of 
making hills, he lets the ridges (lists) stand as 
they are thrown up by the plow, until he is ready 
to plant. The tops of the lists are then flatten- 
ed, and at the same time compressed, by run- 
ning a one horse roller along them from end to 
end. The roller is made sufficiently long to rest 
upon two lists at the same time, while the horse 
that draws it walks between. Thereis, moreover, 
an attachment to the roller for marking off the 
stations for the plants, at a uniform distance. 
This consists of pegs projecting from the sur- 
face of the roller, and go situated that each one 
will make a hole fora plant at every revolu- 
tion; while those at the same end are just as 
far apart on the surface of the roller, as the 
plants are to be distant in the rows. If the di- 
ameter of the roller is near two feet, the circum- 
ference will be about six. Now two pegs, placed 
on opposite sides of a roller of that size, would, 
during its revolutions, mark off spaces of three 
feet each; that is, two spaces forevery revolution. 
Each end of the machine may thus be made to 
flatten the top of a list, and at the same time 
leave holes prepared to receive the plant. The 
difficulty of making a single peg always strike 
the centre of the list as it comes around, may be 
obviated by having several pegs near together, 
in a line running lengthwise. Some one of 
these will be certain to leave a hole near enough 
the middle of the list forthe plant. The plants 
are next dropped and set by hands following the 
roller. 

This method has the advantage of substitu- 
ing cheap horse-labor for more expensive hand- 
labor; but it may have more than compensating 
disadvantages. In rough or stumpy land, it 
would be impracticable. It omits the hoe- 
dressing applied in hilling. The plants are in 
rows in only one direction, and, consequently, 
cross-plowing cannot be done. Still, the plan 
is worthy of a fair trial, and on many fields 
may greatly economizelabor. The substitution 
of horses or mules for men is a point at which 





all farmers should aim, wherever such substitu- 
tions can be made. The hire of a first-class 
hand for one year would buy a good mule; 
while the expense of keeping the hand one year 
would feed the mule for two years. Then in 
many operations the mule, with a little man- 
agement, can be made to do the work of two or 
three good hands. 
CULTURE. 


The two leading objects to be kept in view in 
the culture of tobacco, are the same as those 
mentioned in connection with the culture of 
corn: (1) All weeds and grass must be kept 
down, and (2) the ground must be kept mellow 
and well aired. The culture should be com- 
menced as soon after planting as possible, and 
kept up constantly until the plants are too large 
for its continuance. Within a week or too af- 
ter planting, the soil on the surface of the hills 
may become crusted, especially in clay soils; 
also grass and weeds may begin to make their 
first appearance. In either case the hoe should 
be applied, to scrape down the surface of the 
hills. A clean, loose surface will thus be formed 
around the plants. This should be followed by 
a deep plowing, which should be made so close 
to the rows as to cut down a considerable por- 
tion of the hills, the mould being thrown out in- 
to the spaces between the rows. Guano, or a 
mixture of guano and salt, should then be ap- 
plied. By a subsequent plowing within a week 
or two, the soil should be thrown up again to 
the rows, and the hills again dressed up with 
the hoes. The kind of plow used must be de- 
termined by the character and condition of the 
soil. To a firm soil, the coulter should be first 
applied to as great a depth as possible; then the 
shovel, or small mould-board, for throwing 
the earth to and from the hills. In short, the 
best means should be adopted for accomplishing 
the two objects above mentioned. 

[To be Continued. ] 





Szep, Sor. anp Cutture or Sorncnum.—The 
Committee appointed by the Ohio Sorghum 
Convention, to report on the above topics, made 
their report as follows: 


“« Your Committee on Seed, Soil and Cultiva- 
tion, report that in their view the best variet 
of seed for all purposes, is the Sorghum or Chi- 
nese cane, especially for syrup. For granula- 
tion, they recommend the Imphee called Oom- 
see-a-na, which they think identical with that 
which is now mis-called Otaheitan. As a very 
early variety, they propose the kind of Imphee 
called Nee-a-za-na, though this last variety is 
not generally desirable. 

“* Soil—Good wheat land isconsidered the best 
soil for this cane. The particular composition 
of this soil should be sandy, inclined to lime- 
stone, with a sufficiency of clay to hold the soil 
tolerably compact. 

“ Cultivation—The soil should be worked deep, 
et» ly pulverized and rolled firm. Plant 
in check-rows the same distance apart as corn. 
Cultivate tlat and thoroughly, till the plants are 
three feet high, not afterwards. Plant as early 
as practicable. ” 
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Hallet’s Pedigree Nursery Wheat. 
[Cuntinued from Feb. No,] ; 

It has for the past twelve years been my con- 
viction that a good pedigree is.as valuable in 
plants as in animals, and that io the careful 
rearing of seed which has this qualification lies 
our only means of materially increasing the pro- 
duce of cereals. Amongst animals, whether 
horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs, the importance of 
“pedigree” is fully recognized, as also even in 
reference to some of our agricultural plants ; for 
if a farmer wants a good cabbage, mangold, 
turnip, or carrot, he selects the seed from a good 
parent, but the moment he deals with the ce- 
reals healmost ignores the great principle of like 
producing like, which headmits, in the foregoing 
cases, to be not only a right one, but so impor- 
tant as to deserve much attention, and repay 
much outlay. Yet the minutest characteristics 
of a plant of wheat will be reproduced in its de- 
scendants; so much so, that we can not only 

rpetuate the advantages presented to us in an 
individual ear, but, by the accumulation of se- 
lection, make further advances in any desired 
direction; the union of good qualities imparting 
a cumulative force, and their successive renewals 
and establishment conferring, as in animals, a 
“fixity of type.” To me it has always appeared 
that, while offering an earnest of what a better 
system would effect, the mode in which the best 
yarieties of our cereals have been raised (that of 
starting with accidentally fine ears, and simply 
keeping the produce unmixed without any fur- 
ther selection), is a very imperfect one, and that 
its attainments are perhaps of less value than 
the earnest which it offers of future success un- 
der a more complete system: for such begin- 
ning (and ending, so far as selection is con- 
cerned,) with an accidentally fine ear, is a very 
different thing from starting annually with one 
of a known lineage. Look at the almost paral- 
lel case of two heifers, identical in every respect 
but that of ‘pedigree ;”’ the one what she is b 
accident, the other by design ; the one is wort 
£25, the other £300; from the one you may ob- 
tain any imaginable kind of progeny, from the 
other only a good kind. 


The formation of a race of high-bred cereals, 
in many respects admits of more rapid, complete 
and satisfactory development than that of ani- 
mals ; first, because they are far more prolific, 
which gives much greater choice in each renew- 
ed selection (besides favoring a rapid extension 
of the improved breed) ; and next, because in- 
stead of that “ delicacy of constitution” often 
found in high-bred animals, the very opposite 
character will prevail in the pedigree plant, which 
is descendedfrom a line of ancestors, each of 
which was the most vigorous of its year, and 
possesses in combination those various good 
properties by which they, more successfilly than 
others, withstood the vicissitudes of season ex- 

rienced during the years of selection. In il- 
ustration of these principles of selection, I now 
give the following results, due to their influence 
alone—as the kind of seed, the land, and the 
system of culture employed were precisely the 
same for every plant for five consecutive years, 


neither was any manure used, nor any artificial 
means of fostering the plants resorted to. 

Showing the Importance of Each Additional 
Generation of Selection.—1857, Original Ear, in 
length, 4§ inches, containing 47 grains; 1858, 
Finest Ear 6} inches containing 79 grains, 10 
Ears on finest stool; 1859, Finest Ear 74 inches 
91 grains, 22 Ears on finest stool; 1860, Ears 
imperfect from wet season, 39 Ears on finest 
stool; 1861, Finest Ear, 8¢ inches, 123 grains, 52 
Ears on finest stool; 1862, Ears not yet (June) 
perfected, but 18 “rows” are found up one side, 
80 Ears on finest stool. 

Thus, 07 means of repeated selection alone, 
the length of the ears has been doubled, 
their contents nearly trebled, and the “‘tillering”’ 
power of the seed increased eight-fold. The 
practice adopted in the case of roots of procur- 
ing seed from the finest parents is thus found ap- 
plicable inan eminent degree to wheat also; 
and it isavery remarkable circumstance, strong- 
ly exemplifying the importance of repeated se- 
lection of wheat, that ofthe grains in the same 
ear one is found greatly to excel all the others 
in producing power. Thus, just as this was 
ina wonderful manner the case with one of 
the grains in the original ears, so, last year 
(1861), the grains from the largest ear of the 
finest stool of the preceding year having been 
planted 12 inches apart in a row which was 
the same distance from the next row, one of them 
was found to produce a stool consisting of 52 
ears, those next to and on either side of it con- 
sisting of 29 and 17 ears respectively, and the fi- 
nest of all the other stools consisting of only 40 
ears. By planting the grains in sucha manner as 
to form ianram of the position occupied by each 
when in the ear, I have endeavored to ascer- 
tain if this superior grain grows in any peculiar 
place in the ear, but have not yet been able to 
arrive at any conclusion upon this point. Prac- 
tically, however, I secure the best by planting 
all the grains and starting afreshevery year with 
that one which has proved itself the best. 


I will briefly state why I commenced with so 
small an original ear. I had for several years 
previously experimented on accidentally large 
ears, irrespective of the quality of the grain 
they contained ; the invariable result was a sam- 
ple so coarse as to be almost unsaleable. Con- 
vinced that this did not naturally result from 
the attainment of a perfect growth in the plant, 
but rather arose from the fact that the large pa- 
rent ears from the peculiarity of their growth 
themselves contained coarse grain, I determin- 
ed to commence with a fine quality of grain ir- 
respective of the size of the ear, trusting to ped- 
mend the gradual] attainment of fine ears. I 
therefore started with the Nursery wheat as the 
finest quality of red wheat known, as I have 
since done with several kinds of white wheat, 
such as Colonel le Couteur’s Bellevue Talavera, 
(kindly sent to me by the Colonel for that pur- 
pose), Hunter’s White, and several kinds of 
Australian white wheat, which were all fixed up- 
on on account of their quality alone; also with 
English Chevalier barley (of 58 lbs. per bushel) 
and both white and black oats. 





But the natural system of planting wheat re- 
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quires that it be done at theright time. A grain 
which has to.occupy a large space and to pro- 
duce from 20-to 50 ears requires more time for 
its growth than one which has no such place to 
cover and is to produce only two or three ears— 
hence the necessity of apportioning the quantity 
of seed amples to the time at which it is com- 
mitted to the ground and to its power of tillering ; 
the difference in tillering power between the 
grins, even those from the same ear, of a non- 

edigree wheat is so very great that this appor- 
tionment could not be made, for any distance 
which gave sufficient room for the most vigorous 
grains would give far more than sufficient for 
those least so. By repeated selection, however, 
starting annually from a single grain, the vital 
powers of the descendants become equalized in 
a very remarkable degree, and this takes place in 
proportion to the length of time during which 
this process has been continued. 

In 1860, the Pedigree wheat, planted singly 
andearly, 9 inches apart every way, or one 
bushel on six acres, produced, notwithstandin 
the extraordinary character of the season, 1 
bushels on 698 square feet of land unmanured, 
or 13} quarters per acre, equal to 804 for 1 ofseed. 

My natural system of cultivating wheat, then, 
means the planting of single grains at such a 
distance as affords each just sufficient space for 
its full development, and at such a period of the 
year as allows time for its accomplishment. 

When the Pedigree wheat is employed as 
see these conditions of time and space are best 
fulfilled by planting the grains nine inches apart 
every way at the end of August or the very be- 

inning of September. This would givethe ful- 
est possible advantage of the system, but 
throughout the whole Autumn a very large pro- 
portion of such full benefit may be reaped by 
following the directions given below. 

An extraordinary success, however, is to be 
expected from September planting only, although 
if the Autumn prove an open one. it will often 
attend much later planting. The diminished 
distance of the grains apart necessary as the 
season advances interferes proportionately with 
the full development of the plant, although even 
at the very latest this takes place to a very 
slight extent when es a with the ordinary 
mode of sowing two bushels per acre where the 
plants become 80 crowded that many perish en- 
tirely. It has been said’ by a high authority 
that ninety per cent. of the stalks foundin sprin 
aré missing at harvest. It should, however, al- 
ways he carefully borne in mind that the finest 
possible ears can be obtained only when the roots 
of the plant are perfectly unimpeded in their 
growth, 


~~ 
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Pouttry Dunc.—Have this regularly swept 
up every Saturday, packed away in barreis, and 
sprinkled over with plaster. Dana, with force 
and truth says—“The strongest of all manures 
is found in the droppings of the poultry yard. 
Next year each barrel of it will manure you half 
an acre of land. Save it then, and add to the 
productive energies of your soil. Don’t look up- 
on it as too trifling a matter for your attention ; 
but recollect that the globe itself is an aggre- 
gation of small matters. 





Discussions at the Ohio Sorghum Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Hedges, on opening this discussion, stated 
that there were two varieties of cane in this coun- 
try, the Sorgho aud theImphee. Ofthe Imphee 
varieties, he preferred the Oomseana, which he 
thinks is the same as the Otaheitean, now so 
much spoken of in some portionsof Illinois. He 
exhibited several specimens of the seed heads as 
evidence of his position. Hethinks middle table 
lands, not very poor, are best for its production ; 
rich bottom lands will yield abundantly, but not 
of the best quality. 

At this point, Jno, L, Gill presented a dis- 
patch from Mr. Blackwell, of New York, an- 
nouncing that he had been successful in manu- 
facturing sugar from all the varieties of syrup 
which he had procured in his late trip through 
the West, comprising almost every variety of 
soil and cane. 

Mr. Hedges insisted upon preparing the ground 
thoroughly and nicely, and planting the seed as 
shallow as possible. 

Mr. Wrenn stated that in hisexperiment with 
the Imphee, he had obtained from one variety 
of seed, some 14 different looking specimens or 
varieties, much of it was like what was des- 
cribed as the Liberian. He urged that the cane 
should not be stripped till ripe, and that it does 
not injure it to stand for rome time after cutting 
itup. He prefers the Sorgho, all things consid- 
ered. He preferred sprouting the seed before 
planting, and cultivating until it was at least 
three feet high. 

Mr. Julian prefers to take the heads off before 
ripening. Mr. Long also recommended the 
same, and cited as an example the statement of 
a missionary in China, who etated that the Chi- 
nese pull out the headsections of the stalks when 
45 egin to shoot. 

n preparing seed, Mr. Long pours hot water 
over itand then wraps it up in paper before 
planting. Mr. Gill stated that he had soaked 
some seed in water for ten days, and afterwards 
planted some dry, and that they came up at the 
same time; he concluded he had soaked it too 
long. Jacob Schaffer stated, that he had soaked 
some seed in hot water and that it came up soon. 
Mr. Clinton stated, that a neighbor of his had an 
excellent yield of syrup from a patch of cane 
which he had neglected to cultivate while young, 
that. he soaked, sprouted, and rolled the seed in 
plaster; the older and more matured the cane, 
the most and best syrup was made. 

Mr. Beidler stated, that he put the ground in 
good order and planted shallow, and as soon as 
possible, and that it came up as soon as the soak- 
ed seed; with him Sorgho did well, and Imphee 
failed; he cuts before heavy frosts, strips the 
leaves and piles up the cane out of doors; has 
kept it for five weeks. 

r. Key ploughed deep and covered shallow, 
seed would not come up when planted too deep, 
he cute and piles away before working; finds it 
improves the quality of the juice. 

r. Willis asked if there was any necessity 
for stripping cane before crushing. Mr. Blynn, 
of Rockford, Ill., said that in his section it made 
no difference whether stripped or not, and thinks 
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stripping will be abandoned in hissection ; finds 
the cane does best on upland prairie ; cutsup as 
soon as will answer, and puts in small piles and 
covers it over to protect it from the weather. 

Mr. Terrill says he worked cane without strip- 

ing and found it as good as any other method. 

fr. Jewell of Chicago said, that from his ac- 
quaintance with the workers throughout that 
region, it was better to remove theleaves, and by 
being cross-piled as cord-wood, may be kep‘ from 
three to four months, 

Mr. Franklin recommends scalding the seed 
about ten seconds, and that highly manured 
land will not answer ; the cane will look well, 
but will not be good. He also recommends un- 
der-draining, good plowing and sub-soiling; he 
uses about 30 bushels of lime to the acre, to 
sweeten the soil. Cane should be cut just as it 
comes to maturity ; he thinks topping in the 
milk a good plan. 

Mr. 
ing in furrowse—makes a deep furrow with a 
shovel plow east and west, and plants on the 
south side of the furrow ridge: also finds it use- 
ful to sprinkle ashes and lime on the plant when 
small, tokeep offinsects, He would not remove 
the topsuntil the cane is ready for working. 

Mr. Gill suggested that planting thickly will 
not preventsuckering. Mr. Branch planted few 
stalks in @ hill, they threw up an immense 
number of suckers, but he thought them no ob- 
jection, the suckers were just about as good as 
the original stems. He plowed his land in the 
fall, and again in the spring, harrowed it twice, 
worked the crop with the hoe and the cultivator 
alone—the same process as with a field of corn 
—was very successful in his locality, where a 
drouth prevailed from June until October. 

Mr. Wynn thought that there was usually 
not enough seed planted to the acre. 

In taking the vote of the convention upon the 
process of suckering, the decision was largely 

ainst it; also upon planting thick and thin. 
ning out, it was largely objected to. 

e President said that stripping was the 
cleanest and best method, especially if the 
leaves were mildewed. Mr. Fetters said he lost 
a crop for that reason by not stripping. 

A vote upon the choice of seed for all purpo- 
ses was largely in the majority for the Sorgho. 

Mr. Nesselrode thought that the cane should 
be cut just when it began to ripen. 

Mr. Gill, Jr., thought that from his experience 
in the purchase of imported seed, the native seed 
was the best and that farmers should prefer to 
raise their own seed. 


EVENING SESSION, 

The subjects of mills and apparatus were taken 
up, and each speaker was allowed ten minutes. 

Mr. Elliott, of Cincinnati, opened the dis- 
cussion by explaining a modelofa mill «manu- 
factured by Wm. H. Clark. Mr. Gill then ex- 
ae the improvements in his mill. Mr. 

anson, of Lake Co., spoke of a two roller mill 
which he invented for his own use, and thought 
it preferable to those of three rollers. It was 
generally conceded that those with three rollers 
were best. 

Mr. Cooper then explained the construction 


ry, of Indiana, finds a difficulty in plant- | | 





of his machinery. Mr. Jewell, of the firm 
of Gates and Co., of Illinois, explained apparatus 
made by them and the andl of their steam 
evaporator. 

r. Neal explained the construction of their 
evaporating apparatus. Mr. Jacobs, of Frank- 
lin Co., spoke of the difficulties of clarifying the 
syrup even through bone coal, and recommen- 
ded rapid evaporation, at a temperature of not 
over 230° Fahrenheit, exhibiting at thesame time 
a model of his evaporator. Mr. Day, of Richland, 
explained the Cook evaporator. Mr. Cory, of 
Indiana, spoke of the improvements he had 
introduced in the Cook evaporator. 

Other apparatus was exhibited by Mr. Tufts, 
Mr. McClinton, Mr. Goodrich, and others, all 
tending to prove the necessity of rapid evapor- 
ation, thorough defecation and diligent skim- 
ming; great care were tae ee also to keep the 
syrup from being scorched by heating too high- 


The convention then adjourned until to-mor- 
row morning at 9o0’clock. 


Wepnespay, Jan. 77H, 1863. 

The Convention met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. TheChair introduced Mr. Pierson, Pres- 
ident of the Horticultural Society of Cincinnati, 
and Mr. Walden, of College Hill, Hamilton Co., 
who both expressed their surprise at the fine 
samples of sugar and eyrup and the quantity of 
them, and that so much had been done in this 
interesting department of Agriculture. 

The subject of products was taken up. Dur- 
ing the discussion, much interesting information 
was elicited from the members of the Conven- 
tion, all showing the necessity of aang re-agents 


to neutralize the acid in the juice, and to assist 
matter so abun- 


in removing fecula and gumm 

dant therein. Professor T. é. Wormley of the 
Medical College, of Columbus, explained thedif- 
ferent kinds of sugar known to chemists and the 
difficulty of producing crystalizable sugar from 
the Sorgho; also the difficulty of determinin 
accurately the true difference between cane me | 
grape sugar, even by the aid of polarized light. 
Prof. Wormley was also requested by the Con- 
vention tomake an analysis of the sugars pre- 
sented, and publish the report as early as con- 
venient, 

From the many statements presented by the 
different members, great hopes may be enter- 
tained of the ultimate success of producing a 
good article of sugar from the Northern canes 


<-> 
7~oo 


In the second half of the 15th century, Russia 
was but 18,000 square miles in extent. Now it 
covers 392,000 square miles. In 1722the popu- 
lation of the empire was 14 millions; now it is 
65 millions. 





VEGETABLE Ors or AustraLia.—In Australia 
there are vast forests of trees which yield several 
varieties of essential oils. Thirty-five different 
kinds of essential oils have been distilled from the 
trees of the Australian forests, and about 12,000, 
000 acres are covered with such trees. Some of 
them are aromatic and vield delightful perfumes. 
They are also solvents for various resins which 
are employed in making varnishes. 
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CARROTS PER ACRE. 

A case is reported from Michigan, in the 
Country Gentleman, of a farmer who raised an 
interesting crop from an acre of ground. 

“The soil was a sandy loam on a clay sub-soil 
not very far below. It had been broken up two 
seasons previously, and an old turf turned un- 
der. The first season it was devoted to potatoes, 
the first crop I suppose ever raised from it besides 
grass; and the second year to carrots with a 
fair manuring. This year it was well manured 
again, sowed with carrots in drills 3 feet apart, 
and cultivated with horse power, At the pres- 
ent stage of growth the rows were thinned by the 
hoe, leaving as a rule the plants the width of the 
hoe apart. About the middle of July, the spaces 
between the rows were sowed with flat turnip 
seed, by hand. No more weeding was done, 
the turnips sown taking the place of those un- 
welcome intruders, with their broad leaves. In 
part of one row in carrots where the seed failed, 
mangolds were sown. The labor expended in 
weeding was nothing comparatively.” 

So much for the ground, its preparation, and 
the management of the crop. Now for the result, 
There were one thousand bushels of excellent 
carrots ; two hundred and fifty bushels ot white 
turnips, and thirty bushels of mangolds. 

If this is correctly reported, here is something 
eucouraging. Take it for a single crop, the in- 
sowing of turnips will do. It will enlarge the 
product forthe year. But it will certainly take 
from the strength of the soil. Now the ques- 
tion is: Will the same quantity of manure, by 
crowding a crop, beas beneficial as if Jess were 
raised, work, and all considered? We see no 
particular reason why this may not be done.— 
Get all you can from your soil, if there is no loss 
of labor, for you can never strain your soil, nor 
hurt it by great crops. It needs but a replen- 
ishing of manure. 

The old turf, in this case, plowed under two years 
before, had much to do with this crop. The 
sod had time to thoroughly rot. Not only that 
—this rotting, or decomposition,’ had the effect 
of enriching the soil immediately above it, by the 
gases which escaped in the decomposing opera- 
tion, and these are the best of fertilizers. These 
are the gases which escape from exposed ma- 
nures. Hence the sub-soil was in the finest pos- 
sible condition for just the crop that was sown. 
The roots of the carrots reached this manured 
stratum, and luxuriated in ite fatness. 

Forcorn, we prefer a late-fall or very early-spring 
plowing, where sward is turned in. Our rea- 





son is: The decomposition or fermentation) ding us @ handsome income besides. 


which takes place when the established warm 
weather ensues, adds warmth and friability— 
just what is wanted for the roots of corn—and 
just where it is wanted—deep in the ground, af- 
fecting more orless the wholesuper-soil. Hence 
we have seen the most excellent effects of the 
turning under of green sward for corn. At first 
it will not do so well, which is a drawback on 
this mode of treatment. However, if plowed 
early, as is requisite, the sun and frost have an 
effect in preparing the raw ground brought up 
from beneath ; and in favorable (early) seasons, 
the effect is commensurate. 

Moreover, if the sub-soil is of clay, the fermen- 
tation warms and mellows the clay, so that 
the roots dip into it and feed on its richness,— 
Then, the plow let in a little deeper tobringup, 
not only the fermented turf, but the affected 
clay, there will be a surface which, for grass, 
is rarely exceeded, and will grow any crop. 
This is an excellent mode. We have seen it 
done repeatedly, with the greatest satisfaction, 
and have performed it often ourselves. 


its 


HONEY BEE-CULTURE. 

Ep. Vattey Farmer: Allow me to make a 
few suggestive hints to your numerous readers, 

rtaining to the culture of the honey-bee. It 
cae long since been considered a branch of agri- 
culture, although it has been seriously neglected. 
Having been exclusively engaged for several] 

ears past in their study and culture, I have 
toca fully convinced that there is no kind of 
business, with the same amount of capital inves- 
ted, that will pay half as well. The success of 
the business depends upon three great points: 
the man, the hive, and the season, 

If the bee-keeper is skilled in the manage- 
ment of his bees, and has a hive that is rightly 
constructed, and the season is a favorable one, 
it is notan uncommon thing for him to realize 
ten, and in many instances, fifteen and twenty 
dollars profit from each prosperous hive yearly, 
thus paying three and four hundred per cent. on 
the investment. According to ancient history, 
honey at one time was the only sweetknown. In 
Aristotle’s and Pliny’s day, who flourished ever 
two thousand years ago, we learn that bees were 
then cultivated to some extent, although like 
oT other things perfected and improved very 
much since. ithin the past ten or fifteen 
years, there has been more progress made in 
their culture and management, than for centu- 
ries previous. 

There seems to have never been a time, since 
our earliest history, when bee-culture should 
demand our attention more than at the present, 
when war and heavy taxation, the great scarcity 
and high price of sugar is staring usin the face, 
1 say why should we not encourage the culture 
of the bee upon a moreextended scale, and raise 
honey by the quantity, as some few now do, thus 
enabling us to meet the heavy taxes, and aan. 

It 
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right care and management and a favorable sea- 
son, it will require but a few swarms of bees 
to raise aton ofhoney. If a colony of bees 
come out strong in the spring (as they will if 
properly wintered), it is an easy matter to real- 
ize 50and 75 pounds, and sometimes much more; 
besides a young swarm or two, which will be 
thrown off, if properly attended to. 

Good honey readily commands a high price in 
market, and probably will for years to come.— 
Under the present condition of our country, and 
the high price.of sugar, it certainly behooves us 
to live as much as possible within ourselves, in- 
dependent of the South. There is honey enough 
wasted every year to supply us with all the 
sweet we need. If wehad the bees to collect 
it, there could be more honey produced north of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line than there ever were 
sugar south of it, and not cost the producer one 
half what sugar now costs the Southern planter. 
There is no place in the world so well adapted 
to the large yield of honey as the northern por- 
tion of the United States with its fertile hills, 
valleys, and broad spread prairies of the West. 
Certainly, for amount, and quality of honey, we 
stand at the head of any other country in the 
world, if we would but improve it. 

There is no danger of over-stocking our mar- 
ket with honey, asthe consumers increase faster 
than the producers. 

There is no danger of over-stocking our coun- 
try with Bees as some persons have imagined, 
especially the fertile portions of it, as all eae @ 
producing plants yield their sweets days togeth- 
er and sometimes weeks, depending much upon 
the state of the weather and the species of flow- 
er. 

Those about to engage in the culture of this 
delightful little insect, should first get posted b 
consulting some scientific bee-keeper, or be gui- 
ded by some good book upon the subject, to in- 
sure success in the business. K.P. Kipper. 


~~? 


MIXED CROPS. 

Any kind of vegetables, as beans, peas, or 
vetches, if sown in conjunction with some kinds 
of grain, spring rye, barley, or oats, will yield a 
far more abundant crop than if the two were 
sown separately. It has long been known that 
leguminous plants, when sown among grain on 
a soil which is so dry that they could not have 
produced a crop planted by themselves, will 
yield well with an apparent diminution of the 
crop of grain. Thus, according to the exper- 
ience of a majority of agriculturiste, wheat, inter- 
mingled with rye, may succeed on land which 
cannot be made to bear wheat alone; and, when 
sown in this way, the wheat crops are finer than 
they would be in places where they can be cul- 
tivated without any other grain, This admix- 
ture of wheat and rye also succeeds when sown 
upon wheat stubble, where every one knows 
from experience that wheat will not thrive alone, 
even when the soil is otherwise perfectly adapt- 
ed to its growth. 

Experience likewise confirms the hypothesis 
that by means of some intermediate crop of 
some other nature, that true proportion of the 
elementary substances which are suitable to one 








species of grain may be re-established. Wheat 
sown after barley does not thrive well unless the 
soil was so excessively rich that it needed the 
preliminary crop to render it suitable for wheat. 
Rye sown after rye succeeds better, but even 
then she produce in grain is considerably dimin- 
ished, 

But if a crop of those plants, which belong to 
class diadelphia, as peas, beans, or clover, be in- 
terposed, then the second crop of any variety of 
grain will turn out well; and if the peas, beans, 
or clover, are cut while green, or if the second 
cutting of the clover be plowed in, there is ev- 
ery probability that the second crop of grain will 
surpass the first. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
OOLS. 
I wish to urge upon my brother farmers the 


great necessity of procuring good Agricultural 
Implements, and good tools generally. A man 
can plow, for instance, one-third more with a 
good, well-shaped plow, than he can with a 
poor make-shift of a thing, and do it twice as 
well and with more ease to his team. Besides 
there is infinitely more pleasure in the opera- 
tion. As it is with a good plow, so with a grain- 
cradle, scythe, hoe, or any other kind of an im- 
plement. 

A good farmer should not only supply himself 
with the best plows, &c,, but he should have at 
least twenty-five dollars’ worth of carpenter’s, 
mason’s, blacksmith’s, and shoemaker’s tools. 
Fifty dollars judiciously laid out in this way 
would not be a bad investment. The money 
that some farmers annually spend for grog, or at 
the card table, would, in a year or two, pur- 
chase everything needed—and how much bets 
ter spent in this way. 

Then, the farmer ought to have a workshop 
to keep his tools in. A comfortable house in 
which he could, on rainy days, mend or make 
plow-stocks, harness, gates, and such like, es- 
pecially if he kept a supply of dry seasoned tim- 
ber, some leather, &c. 

It is not enough to have good agricultural 
and other implements and tools; they must be 
kept inorder. A dull axe, plow, plane-bit, or 
anything of that kind, isan abomination to a 
good farmer. If you commence a job and find 
the implement out of order, better stop and fix 
it, or getit fixed. Time thus spent is well spent. 
But the better way is not to wait till you go to 
use anything before putting it in order. This 
should be done on rainy days, or when other 
work is not too pressing. Indeed, business 
should never be too pressing or urgent to keep 
things ingoodorder. Remember, that “‘a stitch 


in time saves nine.” 8S. D. Caruruers. 
Fredrickstown, Mo. 
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FATTENING ANIMALS. 

There is difference in fattening animals—a 
wide difference. Some thrive better than others 
on the same feed, because thestock, or breed, is 
different. Some, because there is better treat- 
ment and attendance. Such are the reports. 
In fact, all kinds of variations are reported.— 
Whence this difference? One man says he has 
found grain less beneficial than roots with grain, 
or even roots alone. Another says steaming 
does the thing; steamed or cooked provender. 
Alderman Mechi says “the profits of twenty 
acres of roots all went into the manure heap of 
the ungrateful bullocks.”’ 

What shall we do in the face of such contra- 
dictions ?—contradictions that are pointed to by 
the opposers of “book farming.’’ Why, ar- 
rive at the truth, which is seen running through 
the whole, and which any opponent of the science 
of farming may see, namely, that any nutriticus 
food fed regularly and what the animal wants, 
with proper shelter, and good treatment, will 
fatten the animal, and bring profit to the owner. 

There may be sudden and great changes in 
market, which may make it unprofitable—which 
may make any treatment unprofitable. But, 
generally, nutritious food, properly administer- 
ed, will pay in fattening. Is not this the expe- 
rience of mankind in general? Each farmer 
knows what feed he hason hand that he can 
spare best, and feed rather than sell. We are 
the creatures of circumstances in a great meas- 
ure. The wise man is the one that takes advan- 
tage of these circumstances. Nature has pro- 
vided a variety of food, and enabled us to select. 
All kinds are good. Some are better, it is true. 
But this is generally known, and the experi- 
ments, on the whole, aid us in this knowledge. 
But they are not so great—the difference is not 
so great as some wise-acres would wish us to 
understand. 

. Good treatment is the first great law of na- 
ture. Good feed then comes in excellently. 
Good breed will help, but not so much as those 
who have the breed to sell would have us be- 








lieve. Trast aman of good judgment in this 
case—trust him rather than a poor judgment 
with all the improvements before him. What 
we wish to enforce in this article is, to not be 
carried away by every man's experiment, but 
trust to one’s own experimental judgment as well: 
for, it is not to be expected that any one depart- 
ment is free from extremes, excesses. For these 
extremes we must make allowance, or we are 
wrong. 

Do weignore “‘ book farming” by this? Byno 
means, There is much good in that, but not 
all good ; and it is the business of this article to 
say it. 

When an experiment is made, and generally 
adopted; that is favorable. _We know there is 
a difference in the breed of ogttle with respect 
to fattening, as well as to dairy products. This 
is generally known, But there are some things 
only known—not adopted. We must look with 
suspicion uponthese. The world is full of them. 
They embrace all kinds of quackery. To be 
cautious is better than to be over-enthusiastic. 
Read and digest. Look for yourself. If you 
are interested, if you are anxious, there will be 
little difficulty. If you are careless, it matters 
little what knowledge you have. There is but 
one truth about everything. If you cannot get 
at that, take the “ course between, ” or the gen- 
eral course, till you see your way clearer. Fat- 


ten your animals in the way you know (by expe- 
rience) will be a profit to you. Ifyou wish to 
experiment, experiment—and let it be only that. 
And do not depend upon one trial; look at all 
the points in the case. tely only upon what 
you know by experience or observation, to be the 
case. Good treatment then, and any good feed 
—not leaving out a known good breed. But use 
judgment in all, 
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Cure ror Foot Ror in Sueer.—A. A. Goff, 
Farmington, Ohio, contributes to the American 
Agriculturist, the following preparation for curing 
foot rot in sheep, which he says has been very 
effective in his neighborhood. 

Mix three ounces each, of blue vitriol (sulphate 
of copper), white vitriol (sulphate of zinc), ver- 
digris (acetate of copper) and gunpowder, add a 
pint each, of alcohol, spirits turpentine and strong 
vinegar, cork up tightly a few days before using. 
It is easily applied from a vial having a quill 
inserted eouth the, cork, By dropping this 
mixture into the affected parts three times once 
in ten days, a cure will be effected. Sulphate of 
copper in a strong solution, has long been used 
as a specific for the cure of foot rot: whether the 
addition of the other articles is beueficial, we 
are in doubt. In applying either remedy, it is 
essential to pare away the hoof to get at the dis- 
eased tissues, and thoroughly saturate them with 
liquid. The solution of blue vitriol should be 
used as hot as can be borne by the hand. 
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Treatment of Distemper in Horses. 


The animal should be placed in a comfortable 
location, where he can breathe pure air, and be 
free from annoyance of every kind; should the 
weather be chilly, the body may be lightly cloth- 
ed, and the lower part of the limbs bandaged 
with flannel. It is very important that the eur- 
face of the body be kept warm, for when cold, 
the equilibrium of the circulation is disturbed, 
the blood then localizes iteelf about the internal 
organs, and produces congestion; a condition 
very unfavorable, in view of the speedy restora- 
tion of the sick creature. 

It should be understood by every husband- 
man that this affection is of a prostrating nature, 
that the object in the treatment of the malady is 
to husband the animal powers—keep the horse 
alive while the disease runs its course—and preserve 
the tone of the system by administering tonics 
and diffusible stimulants ; a few doses of golden 
seal and ginger, @ccompanied by a rational al- 
lowance of scalded oats, small quantities of hay, 
and water enough, are generally all that is 
needed by way oftreatment. Andifthis course 
be pursued the anima! will recover, very little 
the worse for having had the distemper. A mild 
form of this disease is often made to assume a 
typhoid or putrid type simply from meddlesome 
medication and overdosing with agents which 
depress the vital powers, and by bleeding. 

No matter what may be the stage in which 
we find the disease, the treatment must be life- 
sustaining; no kind of treatment which con- 
templates a depression of vitality is at all ad- 
miesible—this is my experience after a practice 
of Me lhe years—and the most intelligent 
and liberal-minded physicians of the present day 
depend more on nature than art, in the treatment 
of distemper. 

Should swellings appear under the chest and 
limbs, the nome plan of treatment is not to 
be materially altered, only add to the golden seal 
and ginger a little iodide of potass, thie agent is a 
glandular stimulant,and augments the function of 
the absorbents which take up the fluid and thus 
reduce the swellings, which are of a dropsical 
character. The proportions of the aboveagents 
are as follows: 


Golden Seal, powdered, 2 ounces. 
Ginger, “ 1 ounce. 

lodide of Potass, ‘ 3 drachme. 
Mix, and divide into twelve parts, and give one 
ret and morning in food or gruel. 

t may happen that the animal is unable to 
swallow, in consequence of soreness of throat, as 
the saying is; in such a case we merely apply 
some stimulating application to the region of the 
throat, and wait awhile; soon the soreness sub- 
sides andthe patient can then swallow all he 
needs and as much as nature requires. 

The best stimulating application for the throat 


is, 
Cod Liver Oil, - 4 ounces. 
Tincture of Capsicum, 1 ounce. 
Another perhaps equally as good; 
Olive Ol - . 6 ounces, 
Spirits of Hartshorn, 2 ounces. 


A portion of either of the above preparations 





may be rubbed into the thyroid region twice dai- 
ly. Under the above mode of treatment I have 
found that recovery is not only soon accom- 
plished but perfect.—[ American Stock Journal. 
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Is In-and-in Breeding Admissible. 

Its advocates point, with triumph, to the ex- 
ample of Robert Bakewell, with his Long Horns, 
and Col. Samuel Jaques, with his Cream Pots ; 
but it should be remembered, that every man is 
not a Bakewell nor a Jaques; to prove which, 
it is only necessary to state a well known fact, 
viz: that after the death of Bakewell, the Dish- 
ley Long Horns rapidly degenerated, and have 
now become extinct; and, since the death of 
Col. Jaques, the Cream Pots are going the same 
way. No man has, as yet, been found skillful 
enough to keep them up to the high standard 
they attained under the management of their il- 
lustrious originators. Charles Colling tried it 
with the Short Horns, and the fact, that Comet 
(155), the best bull of his day, was deeply in- 
and-in bred, would seem to be sufficient evidence 
that in-and-in breeding was not only admissible, 
but highly advantageous. But Comet had a de- 
formed shoulder, and he never sired so good 
an animal as he himeelf was. Robert Colling 
bred from Favorite tothe sixth generation. But 
Favorite is‘represented as a bull of great size 
and substance, and rather coarse. For this rea- 
son, it was desirable to give his stock more firm- 
ness of form than he himself had, and in-and-in 
breeding would have this effect. His greatsub- 
stance and stamina would admit of it, while at 
the same time the produce of an animal, with 
less substance and vigor, would have been utter- 
ly ruined. The Rev. Henry Berry tried it with 
good success, for a while, but many of his ani- 
mals became entirely impotent, and he was 
obliged to throw in a strong cross to remedy the 
evil. Thomas Bates bred his Dutchess tribe 
strictly among themselves for twenty years; and 
obtained what he most desired, viz. great uni- 
formity. But many of his best heifers were hope- 
leasly barren, and he was obliged, much against 
his will, to resort to a newstrain ofblood, which 
he obtained in Belvidere, whom he purchased of 
Mr.Stephenson. As a result of this cross, his 
animals received new vigor, while at the same 
time their peculiar firmness and style was re- 
tained. 

The editor ofthe Aldany Cultivator, writing on 
this sume subject, quotes the following remarks 
from Mr. Berry: ‘‘Close breeding impairs the 
constitution and affects the procreative powers. 
In in-and-in breeding I believe that the gener- 
ative power fails first or chiefly on the part of the 
male.” The editor hasthe following remarks 
in regard to the stock of Mr. Robinson: ‘“ Mr. 
Robinson purchased a stock of pure Short Horns 
for his estate in Scotland, and pursued strictly the 
course of in-and-in breeding; the consequence 
was, his cattle soon became feeble and delicate, 
very bad breeders, and many died of consump- 
tion ; by resorting to Mr, Colling’s stock and the 
use of one of his bulls for a few years, his stock 
was renovated and assumed their former beauty 
and vigor.” 
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Mr. Stephens in the Farmer’s Guide, has some re- 
marks on this subject so much to the point that I 
copy them entire: “The immediate effects of 
breeding in-and-in, or employing animals nearly 
allied by blood to propagate their kind, are re 
markable. The bone becomes very small, of 
condensed texture, and fine quality. The skin 
is so thin,as to receive the appellation of papery; 
80 open of texture as to be sensible to the least 
change of temperature ; and henceanimals bred 
in-and-in are very susceptible of catarrha! affec- 
tions, and on which account are liable to con- 
sumption. The carcass is much reduced in size, 
and the disposition to fatten increases to such a 
degree that the animal may be said to be always 
in a condition to be slaughtered. The hair is 
short, smooth, and thin set, and the wool short 
thin-set, and watery ; and both hide and fleece 
lose a large proportion of weight. The body as- 
sumes & dus e of form, the barrel being beauti- 
fully rounded, but seems stuffed, as it were, 
within the skin, The extremities are very fine, 
the head and hoofs small, the ears thin and 
brea |, and the hcad of the sheep is almost bare 
of hair. of a blue cclor, very liable to bescalded 
by the heat of the sun, and attacked by the fly. 
The neck of both cattle and sheep are thin ; and 
droop with a downward curve between the head 
to the top of the shoulder. The eyes ‘are often 
affected with wateriness. Lameness frequently 
ensues in oneof the limbs. The constitution is 
evidently much weakened.” I have seen many 
animals that were in-and-in bred, and the 
were either small in size, or deficient in consti- 
tution, and these last died prematurely. In one 
instance, although the animal escaped both of 
these defects, he had a nervous affection of the 
eyes. From the above facts, we may infer that 
in-and-breeding may be pursued, where the ani- 
mals have great substance and vigor, especially 
if they are somewhat coarse; or when, as is 
sometimes the case, the breeder wishes to con- 
centrate some particular strain ofblood. Butin 
either case, it must be pursued with great cau- 
tion, and must not be carried too far. Some of 
the most successful breeders have adopted the 
rule of breeding in twice, and then breeding out. 
Finally, the breeder should not attempt it, un- 
less he is possessed of great skill and judgment. 
[American Stock Journal, 
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POINTS IN A GOOD HORSE. 

In purchasing a good horse, says the Spirit 
of the Times, sight, wind, feet, and limbs must 
be the uppermost objects of inquiry; for nine 
horses out of ten are deficient in one of these par- 
ticulars. First then examine his eyes, and do 
this before he comes out of the siable; see that 
they are perfectly clear and transparent, and that 
the pupils or apple of the eye are exactly alike 
in size and color. Next examine his pipes; if 
good and sound on being nipped in the gullet, he 
will utter a eound like that from a bellows; but 
if his lungs are touched, and he is broken winded, 
he will give vent to a dry, husky, short cough ; 
look at his limbs, and in passing your hand down 
his legs, if you find an unnatural protuberance, 
or puffiness, or if feeling first one leg then the 
other, you discoverany difference between them, 








disease, more or less is present; he may not be 
lame, but he is not clean upon his legs. If he 
is broad and full between the eyes, he may be 
depended on as a horse of good sense, and ca 
able of being trained to dimost anything. if 
es want a gentle horse, get one with more or 
ess white upon him, many suppose that the 
parti-colored horses belonging to circuses, shows, 
&c., are selected for their oddity; but it is on ac- 
count of their docility and gentleness, in fact, the 
the more kindly you treat horses the better you 
will be treated by them in return. 


DRIVING PIGS. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman, in a most 
sprightly article on the pig, among other things, 
has this on “driving a pig :” 

Boys gewell drive pigs betterthan men, ex- 
cepting Irishmen, whose treatment of pigs is a 
perfect art. An Irishman never seems to drive 
@ pig, but coaxes him along. A little pull one 
way, and a little pull another, a whistle, a few 
endearing expressions, and the pig trots com- 
fortably along, giving no trouble “at all, atall.” 
If a pig is very obstinate indeed, and utterly re- 
fuses to go where he is wished, the Irishman 
manages him by putting his nose in the direc- 
tion that he is intended totake, and then pulling 
his tail. The result is evident. The pig imag- 
ines that he is wanted to come backwards, and 
therefore with the perversity of his nature, runs 
forward as faust as he can. Thismethod is chief- 
ly used in getting pigs on board ship where they 
evince muc dislike to the plankson which they 
are required to walk. The Chinese are said to 
make use of the tail-pulling process, when they 
wish their pigs to enter the bamboo cages in 
which they transport them to market when fat. 
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FEED FOR HORSES. 

We have known horses fed on potatoes afd 
hay, andggo well. It makes them too paunchy, 
if you are after the looks. Some substitute car- 
rots for the potatoes, with a better effect, they 
say. We have observed a good effect from car- 
rote; especially will colts thriveon them. Corn 
is used by many. It makes an excellent fatten- 
ing feed; but the best horsemen avoid it gener- 
ally, so far as ourinformation goes. Oatsis the 
natural feed for horses, say these men ; and the 
oat is certainly a favorite. Timothy seems the 
natural accompaniment ofoats. There, is how- 
ever, another important thing, and that is the 
mode of feeding. It is with the horse—or with 
brutes in general—as with man; there should be 
order in feeding. “Keep the rack full ;” that is 
the theory. It isa bad one. Regular meals iv 
what a horse requires—as much as it will eat at 
a time—nomore. The organs of digestion must 
have rest, in a horse as in a man. We have 
seen this stated, and we have heard it remarked. 
We think we can say we have realized the prac- 
tical benefit. 
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HIGH FEEDING. 

In fattening cattle or sheep, or in keeping 
milch cows, few.farmers appreciate the advan- 
tage of high feeding. A large amount of food 
is required to keep the animal alive, and the 
milk or flesh and fat which we obtain is derived 
from the food given in excess of this quantity.— 
If a horse will draw a ton, and theempty wagon 
weighs 15 cwt,, we can only take a load of 5 cwt; 
but attach another horse and we can then take 
a load of 25 cwt. In other words, the effective 
power of the two horses is five times as much as 
the one. 

It is so in feeding milch cows and in fat- 
tening cattle and sheep—it is the few pounds of 
extra feed that we give them which produces 
the desired milk and fat, To give only enough 
food to keep the animals in a stationary condi- 
tion, when the object is to get them fat, is mani- 
festly absurd, and to give them only alittle more 
than is necessary, and thus get only a Jitt/e fat, 
is also very poor economy, when by afew pounds 
more food we might double or treble the amount 
of fat or milk. 

We do not mean to be understood as saying 
that farmers do not let their fattening cattle and 
sheep have all the food they will eat. This is not 
thecase. They let them have food enough, but 
it is not so nutritous as it should be. We do not 
feed enough grain. 

We are aware that this will seem strange doc- 
trine to some of our readers in this vicinity, and 
in the Eastern States, where grain is now so high, 
and beef, mutton and pork solow. But in truth, 
this does not affect the question. Hay is quite 
as high, relatively, as grain, and if it will pay at 
all to fatten cattle or sheep, it will pay to feed 
them well, In fact it will not pay to feed them 
in any other way. We do not say that cattle 
can be fattened here ata profit. We hardly see 
how such can be the case, at the present price of 
beef and grain, but it is useless to attempt to ob- 
viate a difficulty by stinting them in their food. 
If high feeding does not pay, poor feeding cer- 
tainly will not.—[ Genesee Farmer, 





Axsortion in Cows.—B. B, wants to know the 
cause of his cows slinking their calves. I pre- 
sume that the cause is among his hay. There is 
a weed that grows in swampy land that is called 
“slink-weed,” and ifa pregnant cow eats one sprig 
of it after it is dried, it will be sure death to the 
calf. It frequently grows among the grass in 
wet lands, but does not grow as large as it does 
in places where the water stands through the 
summer; there it will grow two or three feet 
long, the top bending over, nearly reaching the 
ground, It is of a reddish color; the stalk. as 





large as a very course rye straw, but it does not 
grow as large among such grass as is usually 
cut for fodder. 

I presume that if B. B, will examine his hay 
carefully, he may find some of it. I have known 
it for more than filty years, and wherever it 
grows among grass that is cut for hay, it must 
be taken ont, or not fed to cows in ca]f.G. W. N. 

Cannot our correspondent send us a specimen 
of this weed? Or if it cannot be found at this 
time, will he not send a specimen of the green 
plant, next summer.—[ Boston Cultivator. 


~~ 
~-oo 


MUTTON TRADE OF NEW YORK. 

The following interesting extracts are from 
the American Agriculturist :— 

“Few persons are aware ofthe extent to which 
sheep are sold in this city, Including those re- 
ceived at the four public market places and 
those sent directly to the butchers, an average 
of over 10,000 live sheep per week were slaugh- 
tered in this city during the past year. Besides 
these, there are at least 1,000 dressed carcasses re- 
ceived weekly. Ifthe whole number were driv- 
en in at one time, three abreast, allowing four 
feet of space for each sheep, the line would ex- 
tend from New York to Albany, a distance of 
over one hundred and forty-five miles. 

Since the commencement of the war, the de- 
mand for wool has so greatly increased that far. 
mers are adding largely to their flocks, They 
find that, with the high prices of wool and the 
good demand for lamb and mutton, sheep-rai- 
sing is one of the most profitable branches of 
farming, and they are now holding back their 
stock. Prices vary somewhat with the supply, 
but well-fed sheep, which will weigh 100 Ibs. 
alive, have beenselling at $53 @ $6 per head, for 
ajmonth past; they are now worth $63. The 
rise in wool has added largely to the value of 
pelts, mixed lots of these selling at $2} each, 
and selected pelts at $24 each. 

In former years the thin ewes have been 
bought up by farmers for store sheep, at $2} @ 
$3 per head. Of late this class has been mostly 
kept in the country. Thosesent to market have 
been bought up by butchers at $34 @ $4 each. 
Contrasting with this class are a limited num- 
ber of extra large fat sheep, usually sent in 
about the holidays and sold at high prices. A 
few have brought as high as $15 (@ $20 each. 
Three full-blooded Leicester sheep, from Canada 
were recently sold to a butcher of this city for 
$70. They dressed 471 lbs. The pelts would 
bring $2$ each, which would leave the cost of 
the mutton a little over 12 cents per pound. In 
view of these figures it is safe to advise the rai- 
sing of more sheep and fewer dogs.” 
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TREE PLANTING. 

“Tn times of war prepare for peace.” Peace 
will certainly come sooner or later. We shall 
not always have war. Tree planting has been 
sadly neglected since the commencement of our 
unfortunate national difficulties. Itis time that 
the planting spirit should again be renewed and 
intensified. Noman ever planted outa good tree 
without being well recompensed for it. It pays 
to plant trees whether for fruit or for ornament. 
The tree planting spirit should more widely pre- 
vail. How shade trees and evergreens adorn 
home! What a benign influence they exert 
over the family, and especially the rising gener- 
ation! But too many think money thus expend- 
ed is wasted, Oh, that they could be undeceived 
—converted. If the almighty dollar is what 
they are after, they enhance the value of their 
places by every dollar they expend in trees, if 
they are for ornament. How desolate a house 
looks without atree or a shrub about it. How 
delightful it looks, if but a humble cottage, when 
embowered with trees. 

But we wanted to say a word to our readers 
about planting fruit trees. Now is the time to 
make your orders for trees. Don’t postpone.— 
By planting early the earth settles around 
the roots and the tree begins to grow on the first 
opening of spring. Most people postpone tree 
planting till all other work is done. It is then 
late. Many of the treesdie. Those which live, 
make a weak, sickly growth. The trees don’t 
do well, and the nurseryman is blamed. If the 
trees had been planted a month earlier with the 
same care he would have been praised. 

Is there anything more important than a good 
orchard. Ought not every farmer to have one? 
Ought he not to be planting new trees to take 
the place of the old ones, when they die by disease 
or old age? Yes: every family should have an 
abundant supply of fruit. Six years ago we 
opened a new farm without a fruit tree upon it. 
Now we have an abundance of apples, pears, 


peaches, cherries, strawberries, grapes, raspber- 
ries, gooseberries, currants, blackberries, &c., and 
are selling thousands of dollars’ worth annually 
of these fruits. So every one can do, if he will 
make the effort. It only requires a little earn- 
estness. We repeat—plant carly. Procure your 
stock at reliable nurseries ; plant and cultivate 


well, and you will never have any regrets for it. 
—______+ee—_____ — 


New York Pippin and Carolina Apples. 
Ep. Vattey Farmer:—In looking over the 
discussions on fruits by the members of the 
Missouri Horticultural Society, and also that of 
the Illinois Horticultural Society at their last 
fall meetings, and published in the Vadley Far- 
mer, I notice that one member, while the apple, 
known in some sections as the Baltimore Red, 
came up for examination, pronounced it the 
same as known in other sections as the New 
York Pippin, the Ben Davis and the Carolina, 
and at the Illinois meeting gives Dr. Warder as 
authority for these synonyms, I know well the 
history, and introduction of the New York Pip- 
pin into the West. It was introduced by Col. 
Jo. Allen of Breckenridge Co. Ky., from Phila- 
delphia, where he saw it for sale in the street. 
The woman having it for sale, gave it the name 
of New York Pippin. From its fine appearance 
Col, A. bargained with her for some of the grafts, 
which he took home, and set them in his nur- 
sery. The name given was, I presume, acciden- 
tal, as I have never been able to hear of it under 
that name by any other authority. It is evi- 
dently known in the East as the Baltimore Red, 
and in some parts of the South and West as the 
Ben, Davis. TheCarolinal have known from its 
first introduction into Kentucky, twenty-five 
yearsago. It differs as widely, both in its fruit 
and in the growth of the tree, from the Balti- 
more Red as any other variety in the catalogue, 
The Carolina isa large,coarse, tough, hardy apple 
It looks attractive in market from its red, showy 
appearance; it also cooks tender. These are the 
only redeeming traits that can be claimed for 
it. The tree is peculiarin its growth. The young 
wood is of a light brown color—while thatof the 
Baltimore Red is of a very dark color. The 
striking peculiarity of the tree is, that when it 
attains the size of five or six inches in diameter 
the outer bark sheds off every year or two in 
broad flakes similar to that of the Sycamore, 
leaving the bark beneath clean and smooth and 


of alight brown color. In habit, the tree is 
crooked, with broad, spreading, irregular branch- 
es. In Georgia and other portions of the South, 
this apple is known under the name of Nicka- 
jack. Lexington, Ky., Feb. 1863. HH. P.B. 
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Upland Rice, and Grape Vines from 
Japan. 

Our minister to Japan, the Hon. Robert H. 
Pruyn, has obtained from the Japan Govern- 
ment twenty boxes containing 100 pounds each 
of upland rice; eighteen boxes of which are de- 
signed for the Department at Washington for 
distribution the coming spring, and two boxes are 
to be left at San Francisco, California, for trial in 
that State. 

The climate of Japan, where this rice grows, 
is similar to that of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and the States adjoining on the south, and 
it is hoped and believed thatit will flourish equal- 
ly well in those States, adding a very important 
staple crop to our country. 

Mr. Pruyn, and also Mr. Thomas Hogg, who 
accompanied Mr. P. to Japan, have also each 
forwarded to our Government some packages of 
grape vines native to that country, the fruit of 
which is said to be of a superior quality. A por- 
tion of these are also to be tried in California.— 
These articles are to come by the way of San 
Francisco, and will be forwarded across the 
Isthmus by express. We hope they may both 
prove valuable acquisitions to this country, 

a pe atl ihe Ss 


FRUIT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


The difficulty isin the changesof winter. The 
frost is severe. The sun warms the trees, so 
that the tender life is started, for the frost in a 
few days to nip it. This is the great difficulty 
in the West, particularly on the prairies. Es- 
pecially is it so with young trees, or trees of ra- 
pid growth. The cold winds that rake the prai- 
ries in winter are destructive to trees, Shelter 
them then, is the first law. This can be done; 
this is done, and successfully. Trees are of 
the first necessity. It matters not if it be but 
a copse or low grove, so that it breaks the 
strong winds. Trim the trees downwards, low 
tops are a protection, It is impossible to raise 
fruit successfully on the most exposed parts of 
the prairies. Artificial protection must be re- 
sorted to. An orchard planted close, affords a 
protection in itself to some extent. 

The difficulty, however, is with young trees, 
especially when transplanted. If brought from 
the East, and set out in the fall, the cold winds 
of the prairies will generally kill them. The 
best way is to cover them, say with corn-stalks 
or straw. The corn-stalks have been used suc- 
cessfully. This breaks the wind, and gathers 
some warmth, sufficient to bring them on a pat 
with the eastern climate. Raise a mound of a 





mice, where they are troublesome. The spring 
will find your trees healthy, and prepared for a 
good summer’s growth. After that there is less 
danger; and as the tree advances and becomes 
hardier, still less. Still, the protection of a 
wood, or close trees (fruit trees or others), sur- 
rounding the orchard, will materially aid. In 
this way fruit is grown in middle and northern 
I}linois, and in many other parts of the West 
in the same latitude. 


~~ 





Missouri State Horticultural Society. 

At the last January meeting of this Society, 

the following lists of fruit were adopted for gen- 
eral cultivation : 

Apptes—Early Harvest, Red June, Red As- 
trachan, Hightop Sweet, Maiden’s Blush, Fall 
Queen, Rambo, Pennsylvania Red Streak (or 
Wine), Fallawalden, Rome Beauty, Pryor’s 
Red, Michael Henry Pippin, Newtown Pippin 
(on limestone soil with good cultivation), New 
York Pippin, Smith’s Cider, Wine Sap, Rawles’ 
Janet, Willow Twig, Gilpin. 

Peacues—Troth’s Early, Large Early York, 
Crawford's Early, Bergen’s Yellow, Old Mixon 
Free, President, Newington Cling, Magnum Bo- 
num, Stump the World, Washington Cling, 
Crawford’s Late, Columbia, Heath Free, Heath 
Cling, Smock’s Free. Theseare given as nearly 
as possible in the order of their ripening. 

Pears—Doyenne d’Ete, dwarf; Madaleine, 
standard ; Tyson, dwarf; Dearborn’s Seedling, 
dwarf; Bartlett, standard only; Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, dwarf; Des Nonnes, dwarf; White 
Doyenne, dwar! or standard ; Duchess d’ Angou- 
leme, dwarf; Belle Lucrative, dwarf; Seckel, 
standard; Buffum, standard; Swan’s Orange, 
dwarf; Beurre d’Anjou, dwarf; Flemish Beau- 
ty, standard ; Beurre Bosc, standard only ; Glout 
Morceau, dwarf; Winter Nelis, standard; Eas- 
ter Buerre, dwarf orstandard. Promising Well 
—Beurre Clairgau, Napoleon, Howell, Law- 
rence. 

Grapes—For table and market—Concord, 
Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Herbemont, Ca- 
tawba. For wine—Norton’s Virginia, Herbe- 
mont, Catawba, Delaware, Concord, Clinton.— 
Promising well—Meade’s Seedling. Lists of 
Grapes reported by Committee the same as the 
above for table, market and wine. Promising 
well for table and market—Creveling, Cuyahoga, 
Clara, Blood’s Black, Mary Ann or North Car- 
olina Seedling. Promising wel! for wine—Can- 
ningham, Cassady, Miner’s Seedling, Clinton, 
Diana. 





foot in height, as a preventive against field 





Curerrizs—Early Richmond, Morello, May 
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Duke, Belle de Choisy. For other fine cherries, 
recommended by Dr. Warder and other mem- 
bers, but not extensively tried in our soil and 
climate, see disscussions. 


SrrawBerries—Recommended to the Society 
by Mr. Knox, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Early—Jenny 
Lind, Baltimore Scarlet, Burr’s New Pine. Me- 
dium—Triomphe de Gand, Wilson’s Albany, 
Fillmore, British Queen, Brighton Pine, Cutter’s 
Seedling, MacAvoy’s Superior, Moyamensing, 
Scott’s Seedling, Vicomptesse Hericart de Thury, 
Duc de Brabant, Golden Seeded. Late—Trol- 
lope’s Victoria, Kitley’s Goliath, Nimrod. 

List or Sweet Aprptes—In succession, those 
for stock and those for dessert marked T; for 
baking, B; arranged by Dr. Warder for the So- 
ciety : 

Summer and Fall—B, High-top Sweet; T,Sweet 
Bough ; B, Golden Sweeting; BT, Victuals and 
Driuk, Jersey Sweet; BT, Bailey’sSweet ; B, Ly- 
man’s Pumpkin; T B, Ramsdel’s, Fenton’s; T, Dr. 
Watson, Molasses; B. T, Fall Queen; B, Buck- 
ingham. Winter—Tulpahocken, Michael Hen- 
ty ; T B, Broadwell, Sweet Belleflower; B, Lon- 
don Sweet Pippin; T B, Winter Sweet Paradise; 
B, Ladies’ Sweeting; B, Talman’s, Holton’s 
Moore’s, Gilpin, Campfield; Sweet Vandervere ; 
T, Black Gilliflower ; T, Red Winter Pearmain ; 
T B, Swaar. 

Cuerries—Recommended to the Society by 
Dr. Warder, as worthy of extended trial: Gov. 
Wood, Cleveland, Black ‘Tartarian, Belle de 
Choisy, Belle Magnifique, Elton, Early May, 
Yellow Spanish. 





App.es tais WinterR.—Thus far apples have 
been a success, We have never known a win- 
ter as favorable as the present. It may be dif- 
ferent in other parts of the country. Our ap- 
ples were carefully picked and put in an out- 
building. They were picked the 14th of Octo- 
ber—rather early, take one season with another. 
But this year they ripened earlier, and had an 
excellent growth. 

We retained them in the out-building, till the 
first of December, till the frost threatened. 
During this time there was considerable mild 
weather, which hastened the ripening—and that 
to such an extent that our Spitzenbergs were in 
acondition touse. We then removed them into 
the cellar, where they have been till now, Jan- 
uary 27th. The cellar was uniformly cold— 
from two to ten degrees above zero. The ap- 
ples have improved some, and are now perfect 
—good as long as the cold lasts. F.G. 





GRAPE CULTURE. 

Some of our New England agriculturists 
have had a discussion on grape culture. They 
have come to-the sensible conclusion that nei- 
thera rich nora poor soil is suitable for the 
grape. A soil that will produce forty bushels 
of corn to the acre, is a fair, good soil—and 
this is recommended as the soil for grapes. 
When the ground is highly manured, there will 
be a rapid and rather unnatural (at least unu- 
sual) growth, which leaves the wood unripe 
and tender. We see it in the thrifty scions on 
apple and other trees. The frost, it will be seen, 
will readily do its work here. If not—as is 
the case when well protected and saved from 
the frost—there is not that healthy naturalness 
which we find in the well-bearing vines. Too 
much manure, especially nitrogenous manures, 
will injure and rot the roots. As tothe amount 
of grapes, as well as the quality, pruning has 
much todo. It isa term that belongs to the 
history of the grape, and has a very important 
bearing on its culture. ‘In our own culture of 
the grape,”’ says the New England Farmer, ‘we 
have succeeded best by training a single plant 
to a stake six feet out of the ground, pruning 
severely in November, and leaving only two 
buds on the side spurs—then when the new 
wood is thrown out and two bunches of grapes 
have set, to cut off the shoots which grow out, 
leaving only one vigorous leaf beyond the fruit. 
This practice is pursued all summer, until the 
fruit has ripened, and secures on each vine some 
ten to twenty pounds of large, well ripened and 
delicious grapes, ” 

Pruning is an unnatural operation, that is, 
“nature never prunes,” | have heard it re- 
marked, It is very true, nature never prunes, 
but let alone she never grows many grapes. If 
you wish grapes, and not wood, you must grow 
unnaturally, i. e., divert the growth into the 
fruit rather than the foliage. Improvement in 
fruit means, always, a change from the normal 
or natural. The wild fruits, of which the do- 
mestic are the improvement, are worthless, in- 
sipid, diminutive. And yet it is natural to 
grow a large or improved fruit, because nature 
does the work, you aiding. Here, then, comes 
in the noble skill of man—not in directing, but 
aiding nature. The grape is one of the fruits 
of the earth which may be greatly improved ; 
and pruning is the main thing—yes, we say the 
main thing—it always has been so. It ia not 
in the soil—as a moderate soil will do—and, if 
naturally and moderately rich, is just the thing. 
This will give healthy and well-flavored grapes, 
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and not an unnatural, i.e., an injurious growth. 
Then, the season has something to do with it; the 
frost much. The latter is somewhat guarded by 
an early but moderate growth. Of course we 
do not mean a stunted growth; we mean avoid 
extremes—and then prune. 

The grape is a healthful, grateful, fair fruit. 
It requires but a common soil, and little atten- 
tion. It is particularly appropriate for fair 
hands to prune the vine. Let us grow more 
grapes. F, G. 


—_~ @ 
GRAPE VINE FENCES. 

In a private letter trom our friend, Dr. 
Schroeder, of Bloomington, Illinois, the cele- 
brated grape cultivator, he says ; ‘“The best liv- 
ing fence is made of grape vines. Prepare your 
soil and plant your grape vine cuttings six inches 
apart on the line of the intended fence. Cut 
back next fall ‘to one or twoeyes. The succeed- 
ing fall thin out the plants to one foot apart, and 
cut back to fifteen inches, and the third year 
you begin to fix your fence like wire work. The 
fourth year raise three feet more of the vine and 
braid it together as you did the third year, and 
your fence is done. Grapes must be gathered 
when ripe. Be sure to have barrels enough for 
the wine. Have a machine made to trim the 
fence every fall, and trim in summer in June and 
August. This kind of a fence will pay, give one 
pleasure and every man wants it.’’ 

The Doctor in speaking of the White Willow, 
says: “The White Willow humbug is going on 
largely ; peddlers of it are running all over the 
country. All the swamps of Illinois are clear- 
ed of the “celebrated Willow” for fencing! 
America! humbug isthy name! I hoped that 
the Holy Ashes which I did present at our State 
Horticultural meeting at Bloomington would 
throw cold water on the matter, but I see it did 
not.” 





<> 
oo 


[Written for the Valley Farmer. ] 

TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

I have been planting trees every year for six 
years, and I think Mr. H. F’s. directions are 
very good except one, and that is the shaking of 
the tree while planting. I think the shaking in- 
jures the small roots, It is much better to use 
from two to four gallons of water to each tree 
according to the size of the tree and the state of 
the — In my opinion, to plant a tree right, 
the hole should be at least twice as large as the 
roots of the tree. Then forma mound in the 
centre just — enough so that the tree will 
stand just as deep as when growing in the nur- 
sery. Have your dirt finely pulverized, and 
sift in carefully till the roots are all covered, 
then pour on the water to wash the dirt down 
among the roots, When it is settled, finish the 








filling up, and if the dirt is quite dry press it a 
little with the foot. I have not lost one apple or 
cherry tree since I adopted the above plan. I 
have thirty of the latter—twenty dwarfs and ten 
standards. Out of fifty dwarf pears planted last 
spring, I did not lose one. Out of one hun- 
dred and ten standard pears I have lost ten. 

As for the time of planting I do not think it 
makes much difference; the main thing is to 
have the ground in good order, and the planting 
well done, and if done in the fall, mulching is 
indispensable, as without it some winters would 
heave the trees clear out of the ground. I have 
planted from the third of November to the twen- 
ty-sixth of April. I planted thirty small two 
year old trees of the Baltimore Red [New York 
Pippin—£d.| sent me from a nursery near San- 
doval, on the twenty-sixth of last April, and 
some of them grew three and four branches over 
three feet long. CT. 8, 

- — > @ @ ----- —-—— 
ROBINS DESTROY CURCULIOS. 
In New England there is a law favorable to 

robins. Of late it became the opinion of the 
Horticultural Society of Massachusetts that the 
robin was a pest, and that the Jaw should be 
repealed. The matter was discussed, for the 
bird had friends in the Society. The result 
was, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the habits of the bird, and ascertain the precise 
food it eats. The result is—as we see in a re- 
port through their chairman J. W. P. Jenks, 
Esq., of Middleboro—that the robin subsists 
mainly upon curculios. Mr. Jenks reports bee- 
tles, spiders, and grasshoppers in the crops of 
these birds; but nine-tenths of their contents 
were curculios. It was not unusual to find a 
hundred of these insects in a single crop; and 
as high as a hundred and sixty-two were found. 
This is therobin alone. Are we to suppose that 
other birds do not aid in this destruction? 
Spare the birds, then. In the above examina- 
tion, not a particle of vegetable matter was 
found in the crops of these birds. This should 
be sufficient evidence for all farmers; and a 
law should be passed through the entire coun- 
try in favor of birds, particularly the robin. 
There is no doubt the robin, and most other 
birds of our fields, will let alone vegetable food 
when insects can be obtained ; otherwise, cher- 
ries, berries, &c., will be resorted to. The Phe- 
ba, King-bird, and others are great slaughterers 
of insects. Should they then be destroyed be- 
cause they sometimes attack bees? So with the 
robins. In the case of the curculio alone there 


is sufficient to favor this bird. 
i 


Benerittine Cuay Som.—If you have clay 
soil that is rigid and difficult to treat, add lime 
and sand, and cultivate thoroughly. 
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RABBITS ON FRUIT TREES. 

Ep. Vauttey Farmer: I have heard for years 
that rubbing the trees in reach of the rabbits 
with raw liver was a protection, but never tried 
it until last December, when finding the rabbits 
had begun their winter’s campaign against my 
trees, I went to a neighbor’sand got a hog’s liver 
and rubbed the trees with it as high as the rab- 
bits could reach, and not a tree has been barked 
since. Whether a single application made in 
the fall, will always be a protection all winter is 
more than I know: at all events it is easy to 
save a liver, and ifit gets partly dried, it can be 
soaked when needed before applied. And with- 
out knowing much about it, I should suppose 
that liver would injure the trees less than any 
kind of grease or oil, and being of a sticky na- 
ture it stays on quite well; but will wash off in 
time as all applications should. If on further 
trial liver shall prove effectual, it is worth re- 
membering, as it is easily and quickly applied, 
and in reach of all at the season needed. I have 
tied three or four corn stalks around small trees, 


the stalks say two feet long—the liver is easiest. 
Gray’s Summit, Mo, ; 





Ep. Vattey Farmer: If J. 8. W. will exam- 
ine the Valley Farmer for August, 1862, he will 
find the information sought for ard a remedy for 
the bite or bruise on his apple trees, under the 
head of the “Farmers’ Club of St. Charles.”— 
There is, perhaps, a more simple remedy than 
mentioned there, and which I have just been 
practising. Saturate a rag with any old grease 
and rub it over the trees from the ground to such 
height as the rabbits cannot reach. 

St. Charles, Mo. B, A. ALDERSON, 





Ep. Vauiey Farmer: I eel indebted to your 
valuable publication (the Valley Farmer) forthe 
preservation of my young apple and peach trees 
from the ravages of rabbits in winter. I took 
tobacco stems, as recommended in one of your 
numbers, and made a strong decoction, and mix- 
ed it with quicklime into a thick wash, and ap- 
plied it to the bodies of the trees as far up as 
the rabbits could reach. Wrapping the trees 
with strips of newspaper is also a very good 
plan. Joun Barr, 

Jefferson Co. Mo. Feb. 10, 1863. 





Ep, Vattzy Faruer:—J. 8. W. wants to 
know how to prevent future loss by the rabbits: 
Take soft soap and mix water with it until 
you make it about as thick as molasses, then 
with a brush coat the body of the tree all over, 
and it will not only prevent the rabbits from 


barking them, but will be a great advantage in 
freeing them from all insects. If there isa great 
deal of rain it may be necessary to renew it dur- 
ing the winter; but one coat has saved mine so 


far this winter, 


St. Clair Co. Til. R. A. Moorz. 





Ep. Vattey Farmer:—I see in your Feb. No. 
some inquiries by J. S. W., who wants to know 
how to prevent rabbits from biting his apple trees. 
I will tell my remedy, that isto plantcorn in the 
orchard, and in tending the corn one will tend his 
apple trees. In the fall, cut the corn and shock 
it in the orchard, and let it stand all winter.— 
The rabbits will eat corn instead of apple trees, 
though it is best to protect young trees till they 
are three years old with corn stalks, cut eighteen 
inches high, and stuck around the tree one inch 
apart, tied at the top, and the rabbits will not 
hurt the trees. 

The best and only remedy for a tree that has 
been injured by the rabbits, is to bank the dirt 
around it an inch or two above where it is peel- 
ed, and let it stay there till the bark grows over 
it. I have saved trees that way. Ifthe dirt has 
to be thrown up very high it may tumble down 
—set up some boards eighteen inches from the 
tree in the shape of a box, and drive up some 


stakes on the outside to hold them to a4 
Greene Co. Lil. e 4 





Ep. Vautitey Farmer :—lI have had alittle ex- 


perience and some observation with regard to 
rabbits barking fruit trees, but can’t say that | 
can give a sure remedy, We have an orchard 
five years old, and have not had any damage 
done by rabbits. The firct, second, and third 
winters, we rubbed the trees with lard as high as 
we supposed they would be likely to reach—this 
should be done at least twice each winter-old ran- 
cid lard I suppose will do as we!l as fresh, for rab- 
bits are strict vegetarians, as far as I know: dislike 
anything greasy or bloody. I have learned by 
observation that rabbits are very fond of corn, this 
is one reason why I think they do not disturb our 
trees, for we have had corn on one or two sides 
of the orchard every year since the trees were 
planted, and the corn generally not being gath- 
ered till late in the winter, affords them all they 
wish in the line of grain. One other thing I 
think has had some influence in keeping thém 
off our trees, and that is red clover, we have had 
more or less clover growing near the orchard 
eversince planted ; also Timothy and blue-grass. 
I do not know that rabbits will eat Timothy or 
blue-grass, but red clover they are very fond of. 
The last two winters we did not rub our trees 
with anything, relying entirely on the corn and 
clover. No damage eo far—but I would not 
advise any one to rely on corn and clover if they 
want to be sure of saving their trees, especially 
while young. I think it bad tolet weeds grow 








up in an orchard, for rabbits seek such places to 
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hide. One of my neighbors had several of his 
trees badly eaten this winter, he let the weeds 
grow up among the trees three or tour feet high, 
affording the rabbits a fine hiding place. His 
trees are eight or nine years old; good size.— 
Perhaps I should mention the fact that we have 
plenty of rabbits about our place—no uncom- 
mon thing to see half a dozen skipping about 
the yard and orchard of an evening. We keep 
no dog or dogs; but I would think it a good 
plan to keep a good dog, and use a gun occa- 
sionally when they become very plenty, 
Shelbyville Ill. Joun Funk, 





Ep. Vatitey Farmer: If J. 8. W. will killa 
rabbit and cut it in two pieces, and rub the bark 
of each young tree with it, the rabbit will not 
trouble his trees any more that season. The 
hide of the opossom to rub the trees with, the 
flesh side, is equally as good. I have tried it, and 
have not had a tree injured that was treated in 
this manner, while those that were left un- 


rubbed were eaten by the rabbits. 
JoserpH M. Marvin. 


Ep. Vattry Farmer: Blood is an effectual, 
safe, and easy remedy to prevent rabbits from 
eating the bark off of young trees. My method 
of applying it is, to take two or three quarts of 


blood, and thoroughly mix with about six of 


water in a bucket; then, with a short-handled 
white-wash brush, put it on. One stroke on 
each side of the tree is sufficient. One applica- 
tion is enough, without heavy rains occur dur- 
ing the winter, in that case it would be better 
to go over them a second time. An active man 
will wash nearly one thousand in a day. 
tried it. 


Ihave 
Geo, Barry. 


APPLE SCIONS. 

There is but one principle about scions—keep 
the sap in them. This is all. He that can do 
this best, isthe mostsuccessful. Many methods 
are resorted to, to do this. Some cuttheir scions 
in the fall, and bury them. This will prevent 
the sap from escaping, as the surrounding air is 
not dry enough to abstract moisture. To this effect 
they are laid in some dry material, which itself, 
willsoon become moist. Some keepin the cellar, 
putting the butts in moist soil, and covering with 
a box. Some withhold the box. 

In selecting scions, care should always be 
taken to get the finest and healthiest, from 
healthy, thrifty trees, with buds well developed. 
Where it can be done, scions may be cut at the 
time of grafting; but care must be taken not toin- 
jure the bark. Let asharp knife be used, and 
the work carefully done, and done at once. Cut 
your scions, and use them immediately. 


The Esopus Spitzenberg Apple. 

The Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New 
York, at their annual meeting, condemned the 
Esopus Spitzenberg, as a “tree not healthy and 
vigorous and in most cases unproductive.” — 
The vote against it was 13 to 8. 

The Esopus Spitzenberg, like the Fall Pippin, 
is a rich, fine flavored fruit, and cannot be ex- 
pected to bear as prolifically as common fruit.— 
Yet the fine Esopus Spitzenberg trees we have, 
bear the average quantity of fruit, and, they bear 
yearly. This year there was a full crop, and 
varied but little from others in quantity, while 
as to flavor there was little diminution—on ac- 
count probably of the long, favorable growth 
of the season—all the elements of growth being 
favorable to production. What dilution took 
place, took more particularly, it seemed, from 
the acid—thus making the fruit a milder apple. 
It never was as good as the present year. Among 
all the fruit within our reach, we prefer (this 
winter) this apple as a general eatingapple, and 
for cooking purposes. There isadiminutive form 
of the Spitzenberg which is always worthless, 
even in this excellent season. 

We regret to see the Society thus decide against 
this favorite fruit. 

The Swaar also is cut off by them. We know 


to a certainty, that this is not the popular sen- 
timent. 

Among the twelve fruits adopted as winter 
fruit (apples), we are glad to see the Golden 
Russett unanimously adopted. 

But fruit is a matter of taste; and hence the 
diversity ot opinion. It will be only when the 
premier taste fully understands all the varieties 
»y thorough experience, that a unanimous opin- 
ion will be formed. Then (we predict) the Spit- 
zenberg, well protected, well pruned, and well 
fed, will not be amongst the least recommended. 





Tae Aprronpac Grape.—This variety origin- 
ated on the shore of Lake Champlain, Platts- 
burg, N. Y., and was brought to notice by John 
W. Bailey ofthat place. It ripens there usually 
between the Ist and 15th of September, and is 
at least one week earlier than any variety yet 
tested. 

Ten days before the Dalawere and Northern 
Muscadine, and a week before the Hartford 
Prolific. The fruit adheres to the pedicle, is 
quite free from pulp, and is said to be very deli- 
cious. 

The Montreal Horticultural Society, awarded 
to Mr. Bailey the special medal of the Society, 
at the Fair (autumn 1861), for this grape, as the 
best suited to the latitude of Canada. 

It makes rather long jointed wood for profit- 
able vineyard culture, but on account of its 
early ripening, may prove a great acquisition to 
those sections of the country where the seasons 





are very short. 
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[Reported for the Valley Farmer. ] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Eureka, Feb. 5, 1863. 

The fiftieth Monthly Meeting was held im the school 
house. President Beale in the chair. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous Meeting 
was dispensed with. 

One new member was elected. 

The Secretary stated that be had now in his posses- 
sion some cuttings of the “White Willow,” the gift of 
O. B. Galusha, the late President of the Illinvis Hor- 
ticultural Society, and desired those wishing cuttings 
to give their names. A conversation was had on its 
merits and its value in aiding the filling up of sloughs 
and places liable to wash into deep gullies. 

Mr. Vaughn said he would like to have the attention 
of the Society called at this early date to the growth 
of the sorghum, which was at this time exciting so 
much attention in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and other 
States, and suggested the importance of early action 
in reference to the getting suitable machinery and im- 
plements in order to the working up of the crop, if 
planted ; and suggested that something be done in 
a joint stock capacity so as to ensure that if the crop 
was raised it, could be manufactured, seeing that 
it was much better to have one set of good implements 
for the use of all, than each to have an inefficient ap- 
paratus of his own, and none to have perfect results. 

Dr. L. D. Morse gave notice of motion to amend 
the Constitution by striking out the word “‘nine,” and 
inserting the word “séven”’ in its stead in article 13th. 
Laid over under the rule till next meeting. 

The special order being called—an essay was read 
by T. R. Allen, upon “The Utility of our Society.” 
After which it was, on motion, “Resoivep, That the 
President appoint a committee to see to the printing 
of the essay.” The President appointed Dr. L, D. 
Morse said committee. 

The question for the day being in order, viz: “What 
is the best apple to plant for market, and the best 
way to plantit? It was, on motion, “ResoL_vep to 
consider the best three apples to plant for market.” 

Dr. Morse presented the Nickajack which was upon 
the table, and was tested by the members present, he 
brought it up as being new in this region, the samples 
grew in Kentucky where they did well. While it was 
not of the finest quality, its fine size, showy appear- 
ance, and extraordinary keeping qualities would com- 
mend it for trial by cultivators here, 

Talman’s Sweet—was presented by Dr. McPherson, 
and tested by the mecting. He thought much of it 
thus far; fine, rapid growing, neatly-shaped tree; 
fruit being sweet was much wanted as a winter fruit; 
a good and regular bearer; in his nursery it was the 
finest formed of all the trees he had. 

T. R. Allen spoke in regard to the fine growth and 
beautiful form of the tree. 

The Secretary referred to its excellent cooking qual- 
ities, which enhanced its value in times like these, 
when sugar was high. Sugar tending to spoil the fla- 
vor of the fruit. 

Newtown Pippin—T. R. Allen: It is keeping with 
me better than the Jeneton, and brings a dollar a bar- 
rel more than the Jeneton in market. 

J.S. Seymour: The Newtown Pippin has another 
advantage, it hangs well on the tree, is not so liable 
to drop as most others, and has much less tendency to 
overbear; there is more money in this apple than 
any other. 

Sec: [t seems to suit our soil admirably ; it is much 
grown all round this neighborhood, and does very 
well; perhaps the soil being limestone on upland, it does 
better than in some other places, where there are com- 
plaints abeut it. 

L. D. Votaw: Two years ago the Jeneton and New- 
town Pippin sold at the same price; then the New- 
town Pippin got fifty cents above the Jeneton, and 
this year it is worth a dollar per barrel more. 

Dr. L. D. Morse: It may be well to notice that in 
the meeting of the State Horticultural Society, there 





were some that said they could not get it to be of any 
value on prairies, it did not generally do well, but it 
always did well on limestone soils or with lime as a 
special manure. 

Dr. McPherson: Thinks it has rather too much acid, 
and for that reason likes the green Newtown Pippin 
best. The green Newtown Pippin was tasted br the 
meeting. 

Socretary: The Yellow Newtown Pippin makes the 
bost cider he ever tasted, 

J. 8. Seymour: There was no lime in the soil on 
which I was raised in the East, and the Newtown Pip- 
pin did well. 

E. Vaughn: [ think we should recommend these 
apples with caution; five years ago every person 
planted Jenetons, and hardly anything but Jenetons 
—-every person you asked what to plant, said; “ Oh, 
the Jeneton, to be sure ; the Jeneton,”—now there are 
grave doubts, where five years ago there were none. 

Dr. McPherson: At the time Mr. V. refers to, it was 
only the Jeneton that had been planted to any extent, 
and that, compared with the seedling fruit of the old 
settlers, was certainly a fine fruit. At that time I 
planted out two hundred trees, and planted one hun- 
dred and sixty Jenetons, and only four other varie- 
ties of ten each. We are now beginning to find out 
what the merits of other varieties are, and with in- 
creased knowledge and experience, our views will 
change. 

T. R. Allen : I notice the Joneton was placed at the 
top of the list at the State Meeting. 

Dr. L. D. Morse: It is said that a “Wise man 
changes his mind, a fool never does.” The Newtown 
Pippin does so well here [ have no hesitation in plac- 
ing it on the list. 

Dr. McPherson: For my own taste I would place 
Pryor’s Red first on the list, Newtown Pippin second, 

Pennsylvania Red Streak—T. R. Allen: I regard 
this as the best apple of its season, not equal to the 
Rambo in flavor, but larger and will sell better, keeps 
till January, comes early into bearing and bears well, 
and very few poor specimens on the tree. 

Yellow Belleflower—L, D. Votaw: I think this far 
before the Pennsylvania Red Streak. 

Dr. L. D. Morse: I prefer the Pennsylvania Red 
Streak, it is also called the Winter Wine. 

Dr. McPherson : The Pennsylvania Red Streak is 
very popular in Ohio and Kentucky, but it is a mere 
market apple. I would never eat it where there was 
a Yellow Belleflower or Rambo. I think highly of 
the Yellow Belleflower. 

T. R. Alien: To eat, I would prefer the Yellow 
Belleflower ; for market I prefer the Pennsylvania Red 
Streak. 

Secretary : The Yellow Belleflower is too tender to 
carry a long distance to market, and its color shows a 
bruise very soon. 

Dr. Morse: There are very few sound Yellow Belle- 
flowers in market. Those I have found had generally 
the rot in the heart. 

Dr. McPherson: The Yellow Belleflower is one of 
the best in this locality. But in a small list like this, 
don’t know that I would recommend it, but would 
name Pryor’s Red ; it produces as well, and is in quality 
better than the Newtown Pippin. It sheuld always 
be planted with the N. Y. Pippin; so you may have 
good apples to use until the Pippins ripen, which is 
late in the season. 

Dr. L. D. Morse agreed to this. 

T. R. Allen: With me it has been long in coming 
into bearing. I get a peck of Pryor’s Red toa bushel 
of Newtown Pippin from trees planted the same time. 

Dr. McPherson : Thinks its slowness in coming into 
bearing no objection—it will bear the longer and bet- 
ter. The most of the trees I see of the Pryor’s Red 
bear about right—not too full. 

E. Vaughn: I was with some families two years 
ago who raised a considerable variety of apples, and 
they thought most of Pryor’s Red. They have such 
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a fine flavor, good to eat, fine sizeand appearance. 
am much in favor of them. 

Dr. L. D. Morse:. I have heard it said by growers 
that it bears many small and inferior specimens that 
gives trouble in sorting. 

Secretary : In Illinois, Pryor’s Red trees stood the 
severe winter of 65-56, better than any other tree. 

It was, on motion, “ Resonvep, To continue the 
subject at the next meeting. ” 

The President announced the next meeting would be 
held at the school house, Allenton, on the first Thurs- 
day of March, at 10 A.M: On motion the meeting 
adjourned. Wu. Moin, Bee. 


26+ 


PEARS AND PEAR TREES. 

All fruit, when in blossom, should be shelter- 
ed—not from the sun or occasional showers— 
but from the long, cold rains. This, we believe, 
is generally conceded. It is also conceded that 
pear trees especially require shelter. The pear, 
however, is a transient fruit; it will not keep 
long. It should be picked when nearly ripe; 
when there is little resistance to the hand of 
the picker. It should then be kept in as cool a 
place as possible without freezing. In this way 
the pear may be kept, carefully collected in box- 
es or barrels, a long time, slightly undergoing a 
change, both of colorand flavor; each improved. 
This improvement can be made more rapid by 
raising the temperature. It is the approach of 
dissolution that perfects fruit; and heat accom- 
plishes this. So with apples and other fruit; 
but rapidly with peare. 


THE BORER. 

This pest of fruit trees may be treated in this 
way. As the insect is only in the bark, cut 
away the thin outside shell, and the grub will 
be found at the end ofthe burrow. Dr. Potter 
has saved a very fine orchard in this way. Of 
course the tree is affected, but not by any means 
killed. Remove some of the branches immedi- 
ately after the insect is removed, for thetree has 
lost some of its vitality, though it may still be a 
good tree. 

One of my own trees, having been ripped from 
root to branch, exposing one whole side, more 
than half of the stem being dry, dead wood, I 
proceeded at once to lop off some of the branch- 
es. This I followed up for several years, prun- 
ing each alternate year, as a yearly strain 
would be too severe. The result is, the tree has 
but one branch, the central one left. 

The bole is very large, the top thatof a young 
tree, and the fruit is the best in the orchard— 
large, clean, and a yearly crop, so that, although 
appearing unique, out of proportion, the club 
tree is the pet of the orchard. It furnishes about 
a barrel of apples a year. Few trees, however, 
are as badly injured as this and live. F. G. 








Red Clover for Orchards. 

John Townly, in the Transactions of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Society, has thisremark: The 
orchard which has produced most fruit in this 
town was sown with red clover two years after 
planting, and has not been plowed since. The 
soil is naturally rich, the trees are favorably situ- 
uated us to shelter, and a space round each tree 
is worked, and manure has been applied. 

He says the soiJis naturally rich. This sums 
it up. In all soils, if not naturally rich, the 
soil must not oniy be made; but it must be made 
deep. There must be rich soil where the roots 
are—and thatis deep in the ground—deeper than 
the clover extends, or rich enough to defy the 
abstraction of the strength of the soil. Make 
your soil rich enough throughout, and the tree 
is sure to grow, however many other mouths 
may be sipping atit. The tree is the first great 
sipper, and will luxuriate in rich soil—always 
deep, rich. In old trees, we know, by athorough 
experience, there is no lack of a thorough 
growth, and full bearing. In the case of 
young trees, in a poor soil, we presume clover 
interferes with the growth, and probably with the 
bearing. But we should be very careful in no- 
ting all the facts. There is much failure with 
most trees recently. We should not jumpat con- 
clusions. ‘The location of a tree has an effect, 
a great effect in bearing. Cold rains, long eon- 
tinued, are hurtful to blossoms—when sheltered, 
less so. In low places there is less success than 
on elevated grounds, providing always there is 
shelter where that isneeded. Clover has thrived 
in our orchard—two crops a year—for many 
years—and no orchard has yet taken the palm 
from it, either in bearing, or in healthy growth. 
There is no healthier, fuller, fairer fruit, nor bet- 
ter flavored. The soil is rich deep down, and 
loose enough for therootsto work. Rich ground 
first; sheltersecond; andcarethroughout. This 
secures, fruit, if secured at all, and independent 
of minor things. 

~ rar 

Arrectep AppLes.—The apples we haye used 
thus far, have had, on anaverage, !ess than half 
a dozen rotten ones to the barrel. Where an 
apple has been bruised, the bruise has dried up, 
forming a tough, sponge-like substance, and 
not affecting in the least the rest of the apple. 
Now and then we find a spot, at first a mere 
speck of rot, occurring in the solid parto the 
fruit, which it is hard to account for. We have 
apples affected in this way which have also been 
bruised, the bruise dried, as above stated. By 
this it seems rot may be independent of other 
hurt tothe apple. Injury undoubtedly invites 
it, and hastens it. But we have evidence unde- 
niable, that it is not the predisposing cause of 
rotnecessarily. That, we have evidence, occurs 
without it. Heat and humidity are the agents 
of rot. Avoid these, and we are generally pret- 
ty safe—which may be done by cold cellars. 
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CLIMATE. 

The “ Sunny South” is a term that expresses 
more than mere poetry. It means that the sun 
dispenses with much labor which the rigors of 
winter necessitate. We of the North and West 
must provide for winter. Our woolens, our 
furs, must be provided; shelter for cattle—for 
man and beast. But most of all, an almost un- 
told amount of labor must be expended in “‘ win- 
tering” our stock—not only to turn the straw- 
cutter, and feed, but—and this is the most im- 
portant point—you must cut, and cure, and 
gather your hay—and that in the most precious 
time of the year—in mid-summer. The South 
is exempt from all this. Here is a startling 
fact in favor of the ‘‘sunny clime.” But, na- 
ture has a compensation for every loss. Why 
do we find our southern citizens frequenting our 
northern watering-places and woods in summer? 
Why are the people of the South languid, in- 
dolent? For the same reason that the people 
of the North are healthy and sanguine, Amid 
all the rigors of winter, there is no better poe- 
try than its brilliant stars and moon-lit even- 
ings ; its sleigh rides and skatings ; and in-door 
enjoyments. The jingling of bells, furry robes, 
ted cheeks, clear laughter, and crisp snow. 
There is the in-door light and festivity. There 
is even fragrance, the fragrance of flowers, but 
this is exotic, foreign; it belongs not to winter. 
That has the clear, frosty ring, and nakedness 
without—the nakedness of the Arctic, bringing 
up polar associations. Thereis comfort in win- 
ter. And no summer is so fine as a Northern 
summer; no brooks are so bright-nor so cool. 
So that the Creator has had benéfit in view in 
all this variety; and each one is satisfied, sat- 
isfied with his condition, even the hutted Esqui- 
mau, who would not exchange his barren fields 
for all the luxury of the South. Where one’s 
home is, is one’s happiness. The Scotlander, 
when he came to America, mourned that his 
heather would not grow; he would make a 
Scotland here—a barren Highland. F. G. 








A SHORT ESSAY ON FEELING. 

Feeling is dangerous. It should always be 
watched; yet how seldom is it. How we are 
carried away by emotion, passion, prejudice, 
hatred, envy, and how many other varieties of 
feeling. We do what we love todo; we abuse 
a man when we get angry with him. How of- 
ten we repent of deeds that have been done un- 
derexcitement. Yet the very next occasion we 
do the same thing. Half of the voters of the 
nation are looking one way; the other half 
in an opposite direction. All from a feeling (po- 
litical) which each harbors, You talk with 
one party, and itis right; you talk with the 
other and it is right. And they are both sin- 
cere. This is because they are both influenced 
by feeling—this feeling blinding their vision so 
that they cannot see the truth. The secret is, 
judgment is swayed by feeling. We may lovea 
man, and afterwards hate him. The man may 
be the same, but our feelings are different, 
and we view him different; it is the feeling that 
makes that difference. England is opposed to 
Napoleon (the first). Americain his favor—all 
from a matter of prejudice. There are different 
views—because different feelings. Hence feeling 
prevents us from seeing aright. But, nevertheless, 
we indulge in it, because it is a pleasure to do 
so. This is the secret, we are gratified. Anger 
abuses because it gratifies. Sowithlove. The 
wise man controls his feelings ; the unwise not. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
At this season of the year hooping cough 


more or less makes its appearence in parts of a 
large city like this, and many people are at very 
great efforts to keep their children out of its 
reach. If one-half the pains were taken to carry 
them successfully and wisely though it, that 
there are to prevent the infection of it reaching 
them, it would no doubt be found that in a great 
majority of cases the hooping cough is the means 
of conferring an actual constitutional benefit, so 
that the child will come out of it stronger and 
better in health, and with more fully developed 
lungs than before it was attacked. Even as it 
is, the benefit to a family is on the average much 
greater than thedanger. Not above one in twen- 
ty are supposed usually to die of this desease. 
It may, however, be doubted if one ever dies of 
the hooping cough, except by its producing some 
other secondary affection, not a necessary part 
of it, but to which there has been some constitu- 
tional tendency, or which is the result of careless- 
nessoraccident. In most of these cases fatal dis. 
ease either would have ensued without or might 
have been averted. The disease itself seems to 
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produce no necessary effect upon the lungs at all tal energy, the real being and living power of 
traceable in dissection. Thecoughing may and | the individual, will be augmented. Hooping 
generally does produce more or less inflamma-| cough, therefore, should be looked forward to, 
tidn, and this in turn mucus, and all these things| when it comes’ into a family, ag a messenger 
put together may in weakly children, or where | sent indeed to make fresh detnands upon paren- 
the symptoms are neglected, produce a great tal care and watchfulness ofevery symptom, but 
number of ultimate evil consequences. But the} sent also to prepare and as it were compel the 
cough itself is strictly a spasmodic cough arie-| child to expand its lungs afresh and on a larger 
ing from a convulsion of the nervous system, as scale, on entering on a new period of its existence, 
decidedly as laughing or crying, and it is not, | just as the cries of its earliest infancy are designed 
like most coughs, a convulsion caused by some in- | to give expansion to itslungs at first.—Philadel- 
flammation producing irritating effects, though | phia Ledger. 
often causing it. It is a disease, therefore, | 
throughout all its three stages, whose bark is | TASTE. 
worse than its bite, if properly watched. Indeed| Not the taste for victuals: we seldom lack 
it is only astonishing the amount of suffering a | here—though there is much difference even in a 
child will go through from its paroxysms one natural taste, as we all know. But this is not 
minute, and except fatigue, be perfectly free from the taste we are after. There is a taste a little 
pain and all inflammatory symptoms the next. | higher—higher up than the tongue. It is one 
Many children are even observed to have a bet- | that has a greater influence, we were going to 
ter appetite and finer spirits and general health,  8@Y, than the lower organ, and the still lower 
even nearly all the time that the hooping relish. But this we fear is not the case. We 
cough is upon them, than at any period of their 2r¢ too much allied to the animal. But there 
lives. , is a mental taste, more or less, belonging to all 
Of course the strain of these paroxysms of it- people. This is necessarily so. We could not 
self, apart from all the expectoration, makes a enjoy the lower without the aid of the other. 
heavy draft upon the constitution, and hence It is then a necessity; and as such we are to 
when the child is weakly or debilitated by other See that it be properly cultivated—for much de- 
sickness, care should be taken to avoid expo- pends upon our mental relish, Society is formed 
gure toit, Young infants, not knowing how to by taste. The various tastes select, and we 
expectorate, should be kept from the conta- have the various states of society, each accord- 
gion. It is also preferable not to have children ing to its taste, A man will be known, not only 
take it in the fall, as it is apt to affect them all by his taste, but by his society ; the two always 
winter. But beyond that there is no reason for go together. 
taking pains to avoid it, where children are ofa! But how are we to cultivate our taste? By 
proper age and in good health. On the con- having to do with those things that are in bet- 
trary, it is to be allowed to pass through the fam- ter taste. Associate with men above you, and 
ily, not as a disease so much as somethingsent you will be drawn to them. Read the best 
probably to produce a higher development of books, and your taste will be formed on their 
health than could be attained without it, model. As we do, so we become, if we persist. 
Whether it is that it takes from the system a Hence, we love trifling things at first ; then more 
certain lymphatic or other peculiarity which, important ; and so on till we become elevated— 
though desirable up to a certain stage, it is now tillthe man is onthe pinnacle. But a boy may 
equally desirable to expel from the system—or continue to trifle, and so never get away from 
whether it is simply through the expansion of boyhood, though grown up. We have seen 
the lungs, occasioned by coughing: certain it is many men that are boys yet. We have seen 
that it often produces a marked constitutional some boys that are men, They early learned, 
improvement. It any person, child or adult, and were apt. We are not all apt. But we 
will but take a quill and draw a deep, full in-, have sufficient ability to improve—and that 
spiration, so as slowly to expand the lungs to constantly—and thus in the long run we will 
the utmost, and repeat this for five minutesdai- reach the goal. As our associations are, so are 
ly, the chest will soon measure four or five inches We; 80 we remain, 
more in circumference, and in proportion to the | ao see 
greater amount of oxygen thus inhaled, the|, Tolove is to borderclose on hate, Jealousy 
lungs will be kept freer from disease, theamount , 8 the shadow that accompanies love. 


of food digested will be increased, and the vi- | Backbiting is the worst kind of biting. 
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HUMAN VEGETATION. 

The power of vegetation seems to be almost 
universal and perpetual. The stone taken fresh 
from the quarry soon becomes covered with grey 
lichen and green moss; and the very bread that 
we use becomes coated with vegetable floss when 
exposed for a few days in a warm damp at- 
mosphere. Not only the face of the earth, but ev- 
ery object upon its surface, seems instinct with 
vegetable life. In some situations it springs up 
sosuddenly and unexpectedly that many per- 
sons suppose it to be endowed with spontaneity. 
In its growth and development, its domain is 
not confined to inanimate creation, but itis also 
extended over animal life. Bees may frequent- 
ly be seen flying with plants, nearly as large as 
themselves, protruding from their heads; silk 
worms are sometimes affected with a vegetable 
moldiness called muscardine, and gold fish may 
oftentimes be seen covered with a white vegeta- 
ble mold. Insects, reptiles, fowls, fishes, and 
animals of the higher grades are subject to par- 
asitic vegetation; and man himself is not ex- 
empt from thesameinfluences. Thescaldhead, 
the ring-worm, and dandruff are vegetable 
growths, Some forms of it attack the children 
of the poor almost exclusively, where sufficient 
attention is not paid to cleanliness; while other 
formes of it occur at all ages and are found in all 
ranks and conditions of society. The vegetable 

rowth of scald head is described in the Bible 
(i3th chapter of Leviticus), and is one of theun- 
clean diseases of the Hebrews. It appears in 
patches of yellow scales; the hair becomes dry 
and brittle, and disorganized. Examined with 
the microscope, the scales are found to contain 
masses of seeds. A very formidable type of this 
disease occurs frequently in Poland, and is called 
plicapolonica. 

The parasitic plant which causes diseases of 
the human scalp is called acarion schonleinii, and 
is the frequent cause of baldness. It. has been 
noticed that baldness is almost unknown among 
a barbarous people. American Indians, Afri- 
cans, Malays, and Chinese have all bushy 
heads; and it is asserted by the Rev. H. Mac- 
millan, F. R. S., in an essay on this subject in 
Maemillan’s Magazine, that baldness was un- 
known among the primitive inhabitants of the 
British Isles. Baldness has increased with civ- 
ilization, but whether owing to increased intel- 
lectual activity, or vegetable parasites developed 
under favorable conditions from modern habits, 
is not a settled question. 

There is also a special hair-plant called the 
chinwelk, which revels in the beard. It is dis- 
tinguished by a red eruption oftubercules of va- 
rious sizes, and it frequently destroys the hair. 
It was very common among the Jews of old, 
who, according to the Levitical law, enforced very 
arbitrary measures for its extirpation. Where 
long hair is much prized in the East, the com- 
mon salutation is ‘‘ May ios shadow never be 
less, and the hairs of your head never decrease!” 

There is a singular vegetable growth peculiar 
to the human body which has a predilection for 
those parts which are habitually covered with 
clothing. Itis called microsporon furfur, and con- 





sists of an efflorescence of small circular spots, 
which gradual)y coalesce and produce irregular 
patches, accompanied with dry scales, which are 
constantly renewed. These scales, when exam- 
ined with a microscope, are found to contain oval 
seeds, tubes and knots, similar to those of mini- 
ature bamboo canes. This vegetable parasite is 
very common and occurs at all ages and on both 
sexes. 

The diseases called the yaws, which is com- 
mon in the West Indies ; and the elephantiasis, 
which disfigures the Egyptians, are vegetable 
growths. It is also well known» that in hospi- 
tals, especially during warm weather, white floc- 
culent filaments are found on removing the ban- 
dages from wounds and sores. These are devel- 
oped with wonderful rapidity ina very few hours, 
and are vegetable formations called mycoderms, 
which are similar to the spawn of mushrooms. 

Vegetable growths are sometimes found in 
several of the internal parts of the human sys- 
tem, such as parasites on the teeth, and the 
thrush or whitish crust whieh frequently lines 
the membrane of the mouth and throat of infant 
children. The same vegetable growth is com- 
mon with persons in the advanced stages of 
pulmonary consumption. 

It has been proved that all these vegetable 
growths are due to seeds, most of which are so 
minute as to be almost invisible to the naked 
eye. They float in the atmosphere everywhere ; 
dance in the air-currents of every house; and 
they but await the proper conditions for their 
development wherever they alight. It is easy 
to account for parasitic affections of vegetable 
origin being highly contagious. Malaria fevers . 
may be of cryptogamic origin, due to the diffu- 
sion of the seeds of these plants in the atmos- 
phere. Several physicians have entertained 
such views. Formations closely resethbling them 
have been found in the blood and kidneys of 
persons affected with typhus, and probably there 
ig some connection between such plants and 
most epidemic diseases. 
ee —— 


THE NERVOUS MAN. 

A nervous man sees things in a wrong light. 
It is wonderful how little things affect him. 
The smallest ailments are incurable diseases. 
He isaptto magnify everything—-the good as well 
as the evil ; but more particularly the evil. This 
is because their nervous (morbid) condition is 
evil. This perversion of the understanding is a 
mystery—for it distorts—not only obscures. A 
dyspeptic man, therefore, is constantly in dan- 
ger of falling into error, and committing rash 
acts, to be regretted afterward. A rent in his 
coat is a serious thing. The loss of a cow will 
send him tothe poor house. He has al! dis- 
eases before he dies; a pimple is a cancer; a 
cough, consumption ; sore throat, diptheria. He 
is suspicious of everybody. He is a burden to 
himself, and generally to others. We pity the 


nervous man, for he is really a subject of com- 
miseration. And he is not easily cured. 
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CINCHONA—QUININE. 

The cinchona or Peruvian bark is obtained 
from shrubs and trees in South America, and it 
is one of the most important medicines in use 
for intermittent fevers and agues. 

The genus cinchona belong to the same natu- 
ral order ( Cinchonacee) which embraces the coffee 
plant. The plants ofthis genus are natives of 


the inter-tropical valleys of the Andes, and are 
found principally on the eastern face of the Cor- 
dilleras, growing commonly at heights varying 
from about 4,000 to nearly 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The cinchona region ex- 
tends from Santa Cruz dela Sierra, in Bolivia, 
through Peru and Columbia, nearly to Carracas. 
The plants exist both as small shrubs and as 
large forest trees, with evergreen leaves and 
commonly showy flowers. They require great 
moisture, and a mean temperature of about 62°, 
The most important varieties of it are crown 
bark, silver bark, yellow bark and red bark.— 
The name cinchona was given to the genus by 
Linnaeus, in compliment to the Countess of Cin- 
chon, whose husband was the Viceroy of Peru. 
She had derived great benefit from the bark du- 
ring her residence in South America, and on her 
return to Europe, in 1639, she brought with her 
several specimens. The medicinal use of the 
bark was first made known in Europe by the 
Jesuits. 

Whole forests of the cinchona have been des- 
troyed to obtain the bark, without their places 
being attempted to be supplied, and fears have 
been entertained that it would soon be extermi- 
nated. Acting upon this idea, some English 
capitalists nave lately began to cultivate it in 
the Neilgherry hills, in the East Indies. Sev- 
eral plantations of it have been laid out, and 
72,500 plants have been placed in them. Pe- 
ruvian bark was used in astate of powder for 
medicine—chiefly as a tonic—till 1820, when 
Pelletier, a French chemist, obtained from it 
the stimulating principle with sulphuric acid, 
forming a salt called the sulphate of quinine, in 
which condition it is now used. Eight grains of 
the sulphate of quinine produces an effect upon 
the human system equal to one ounce of the 
bark. Quinia wine is chiefly used in Italy for 
fever and ague, it consists of a mixture of the 
sulphate of quinine with weak wine. 


->e-o 





Luxury,—“ Luxury is the bane of intellectu- 
al as well as corporeal perfection.”’ Is this true? 
Is there a mental luxury? If so, there 1s a 
mental wrong; for luxury, in its very nature, 
tends that way. Yes, there is mental luxury. 
We are apt to indulge in wayward, reckless 
thought? Indeed, what latitude do we not give 
to thought. The mind is forever on the wing, 
exploring everything within its reach, and par- 
ticularly fond of the forbidden. Here it luxu- 
riates. And this indulgence is said to be bane- 


Many a man derives all his firmness and 
strength from his wife; she is not only his rib 
but his backbone. 


A precocious young man, blessed with the 
name of Isaac, says that ‘if he is drafted, Abra- 
ham will be offering up Isaac as a sacrifice.’ 


Now that the grog ration is abolished, sailors 
| will not be likely to enter upon their duties with 
much spirit. 


A lively Hibernian exclaimed, at a party where 
Theodore Hook shone as the evening star: ‘Och, 
Master Theodore, but you are the hook that no- 
body can bate.’ 


The steward of one of the European steamers 
at Boston, who wanted to take a box ashore un- 
observed, said to a Custom House officer whom 
he knew, ‘If I was to put a half eagle piece upon 
each of your eyes could you see?’ The ans- 
wer was—-‘No, and if I had another in my mouth 
I could not speak.’ 





An old gentleman of eighty-four having ta- 
ken to the altar a voung damsel of sixteen, the 
clergyman said to him: ‘You will find the font 
at the opposite end of the church,’ ‘What do I 
want with the font?’ asked the old gentleman. 
‘Really, I beg your pardon,’ said the clerical 
wit: ‘I thought you had brought the child to be 
christened.’ The bridegroom was somewhat 
miffed at the parson’s allusion, but finally con- 
cluded to allow him to perform the ceremory. 

ee 





Suaar as Foop.—In the last number of the 
British and Foreign Medical Review there is an in- 
teresting paper on “Sugar as Food and as a Pro- 
duct of the Organism.” In alluding to the uses 
ofsugar in assisting assimilation, the reviewer 
quotes Mr: Bridges Adams, who says:—‘I 
know by experience the difference in nutritious 
effect produced by the flesh of tired cattle on a 
march, and those slain in a condition arising 
from abundant food and healthy exercise. In 


the former case any amount might be eaten with- 
out the satisfaction of hunger, whilst in the latter 
a smaller amount removed hunger. But I dis- 
covered that certain other food of a different 
quality, such as grape-sugar and fruit, would 
help the tired meat to assimilate, and thus re- 
move hunger.” Puddings and fruit tarts, are 
not, therefore, simple flatteries of the palate, but 
digestive agents; provided always they are not 
themselves of rebelliously indigestible materi- 
als, which, in English cookery, is too frequent- 
ly the case. The reviewer alludes to the fond- 
ness of artizans for confectionary, and of patients 
just discharged from the hospital asking for 
“sweets,” in preference to good substantial food, 
as examples of a correct instinct. There is no 
doubt that in children, in whom the require- 
ments of growth call for a rapid and efficient 
transformation of food into tissue, the demand 
for sweets is veryimperious; and parentsshould 





ful. Hence, the necessity of “ disciplining the 
mind, ” 


| 





understand that the jam pot will diminish the 
butcher’s bill and increase the amount of’ nutri- 
tion extracted from beef and mutton. 
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CURIOUS IMPORTATIONS, 


Butcher Birds.—Many yeare ago,’ when rice 
was dear in Eastern China, efforts were made 
to bring it from Luzon, where it was abundant. 
At Manilla there was, however, passed a singu- 
lar law to the effect that no vessel for China 
should be allowed to load with rice, unless it 
brought to Manilla a certain number of cages 
full of the little “butcher birds,” well known to 
ornithologists. The reason for this most eccen- 
tric regulation simply was that the rice in Lu- 
zon suffered from the locusts, and these locusts 
were destroyed in great numbers by butcher 
birds. 

Sparrows.—A somewhat similar business is 
carried on between England and New Zealand. 
This latter country, at particular seasons, is in- 
vaded by armies of caterpillars, which clear off 
the grain crops as completely as if mowed 
down by a scythe. With the view of counterac- 
ting this plague, a novel importation has been 
made. Mr. Brodie has shipped 300 sparrows 
on board the ship Swordfish, carefully selected 
from the hedge-rows in England. Their food 
alone, he informs us, cost £18. This sparrow 
question has been a longstanding joke in Auck- 
land, but the necessity of farmers having small 
birds tokeep down the grubs is admitted on all 
sides. There is no security in New Zealand 
against the invasion of myriads ot caterpillars, 
which devastate the crops. Toads.—The most 
singular branch of such traffic is the toad-trade. 
On some of the market gardens near London, 
as many as five crops are raised in one year, the 
principal object being, however, to raise the fi- 
nest possible specimens for high prices. Under 
such a system of culture, slugs, and other in- 
sects are very formidable foes, and to destroy 
them, toads have been found so useful as to be 
purchased at high prices. As much asa dollar 
and a half per dozen is given for full-grown live- 
ly toads, which are generally imported from 
France, where they have also been in use for a 
long time in an insectivorous way. 
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Great Aces or Trees.—There is ‘‘a glory in 
trees’ as they lift their tall branches on high, 
giving shelter to the merry squirrel or the sing- 
ing bird in summer ; or when forming Eolian 
lyres in winter as the winds sing in their leafless 
boughs. There are many trees which have be- 
come sacred by the endearing associations of 


familv scenes. Generation after generation con- 


nected with the oid homestead have sported be- 
neath them in infancy, and reclined in their shad- 
ow in oldage. That exquisite ballad, ‘“Wood- 
man, spare that tree!” is brimful of poetry Le- 
cause it is full of truth and vibrates on the ten- 
drils of every heart. 

Some trees attain toa great age. Ina recent 
lecture on geology by Mr. Denton—delivered in 
Montreal, C. E., and reported in the Gazette of 
that city—he said there was a tree cut down in 
California 96 feet in circumference. He had 
counted on a block of it, shown in Wisconsin, 
18ringsofannual growthtoaninch! Here then 











was a tree 2,496 years old—a tree that was a sap- 
ling when Nebuchadnezzer was a boy—that was 
nearly 200 years old when Socrates was born. 
A yew at Forthingall, in Scotland, was calcula- 
ted to be 2,600 years old, and one in Kent, 3,000. 
There was a tree in Senegal in which an incis- 
sion was made and the concentric rings counted, 
from which it was calculated to be 5,150 years 
old. 
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Heatta—Our Feet.—Women are not more 
hardy thanmen. They walk on the same damp, 
cold earth. Their shoes must be as thick and 
warm. Calfor kip skin is best for the cold sea- 
sons. The sole should be half an inch thick; 
in addition there should be a quarter of an inch 
ofrubber. The rubber sole I have used for years; 
I would not part with it fora thousand dolars. 
It kesps out the damp, prevents slipping, and 
wears five times as long as leather of the same 
cost. For women’s boots it isinvaluable. But 
rubber shoes should be discarded. They retain 
the perspiration, make the feet tender, and give 
susceptibility to cold. Stand on one foot, and 
mark around the outspread toes. Have your 
soles exactly the same width. Your corns will 
leave you. The narrow sole is the cause of most 
of our corns. A careful study of the anatomy of 
the foot and the influence of a narrow sole will 
satisfy every inquirer. The heel should be broad 
and long. 

_ Wear thick woolen stockings. Change them 
every day. 

Before retiring, dip the feet in cold water. 
Rub them hard. Hold the bottoms at the fire 
till they burn.—[ Dr. Lewis. 
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Coox1ne Povuttry.—It should be cooked just 
done. To do this, some parts must be more ex- 
posed to the heat than others—the thigh for in- 
stance. If the thinnest parts, which are the 
most delicate, are done soonest, they begin to 
dry—and we all know what dry meat is—it is as 
near to bass-wood as can be. This can only be 
avoided by exposing the thickest parts most to 
the fire. The operation requires some skill. A 
great point is—to have aclear heat. Dry wood, 
split fine, is best, as it has no smoke. In a 
stove, charcoal is equally good. Have a uni- 
form heat, the younger and smaller the fowl, 
the stronger let your heat be. For large fowl, 
the heat must have time to penetrate; and all 
must cook alike, and at the same time. A hot 
fire will soon scorch the outside, and leave the 
inside uncooked. Time, and steady, moderate 
heat will remedy this. 
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image of Morgan Hunter, his sire, one of the best 
Morgan horses we have had in the West. His dam 
was an excellent Morgan mare, which Mr. Semple 
purchased at the East at a high price, and brought 
West. He is a very stylish young stallion, with plen- 
ty of bone, muscle and body for a horse of his size. 
Breeders of fine horses would do well to call upon 


Editor’ - Table. Dr. Henderson and see him. 














aoe Cry TOI PID DADO DIS LEIS. Mancnester Brack Hawx.—We are pleased to 
’ learn that this stallion will be at the atables of Thos. 
Thanks to our Friends. T. January, Esq., the ensuing season. Mr. January’s 


We should not do justice to our feelings if we did not farm is about twelve miles from St. Louis, and he has 


. F an abundance of fine pasturage to accommodate those 
return our sincere thanks to our friends for the increas- os: m dietanen.’| We ‘beltnvs Mandhenter  Wiask Hawk 


ed patronage we have received through their efforts. | to be the best representative of. the true Black Hawk 
We have never had such an accession of new subscri-| breed of horses in the West. His sire is old Black 
bers since we have been proprietor of this journal as| Hawk himself, from which this strain of Morgan 


Mee We feared that th horses sprung. He inherits the qualities of his sire, 
we are now receiving. © feare at the enormous) has remarkable speed and power as a trotter, great 


price for paper and our very low club rates would! spirit and endurance, and in fine, possesses all the 

cause us to lose many thousand dollars this year, | qualities for which the best horses are remarkable. 

Our profit over the mere cost of paper, for each sub- His color is coal black. He is perfectly sound—free 
, 


? , . from any blemish whatever, The Emperor of France 
seriber, is a mere trifle, and to pay other expenses | has purchased a number of his descendants, or hor- 


such as setting type, press work, folding and binding, | ses nearly related to him, on account of their fine 

rent of office, &¢., we must have many thousand sub-| style, great spirit, and remarkable speed. Those 

soribers, or the profite will not be sufficient to defray all| W'*8ig to correspond with Mr. January can do so 
’ P y by addressing him at Florisant, Mo. 


these other expenses. Our readers will see, therefore, | ————— CONTENTS OF NO.” CO 





how important it is to have a very large subscription Agricultural. 

list to save us from actual loss. Unlike other papers| Beet Root Sugar, * - a : s 65 
we have not increased our rates of subscription, when ioe aes - - ~ - 

. ulture of Tobacco, - “ + 

the cost of paper has raised more than one hundred Hallet’s Pedigroe Nursery Whe Bae J "9 
per cent. On these grounds may we not ask one and | Discussions at the Ohio Sorghum Convention, 73 
all to procure us one more subseriber. Such an addi-| Carrots per Acre; Honey Bee Culture, - 75 
tion to our list would save usfrom loss. Weare very Mixed Crops; Tools, - - - 76 
thankful for what has been done—but we ask our Stock Department. 


Fattening Animals; Cure for Foot Rotin Sheep, 77 


magnanimous readers for one fayor more—and that is| Treatment of Diste »mper in Horses; Is In-and-in 





to send us at least one more name, and as many more Breeding Admissible, - 78 
as they can without too much inconvenience procure. pee in a Good Heene; Driving Pigs; Feed for "9 
aol orses, - 
. High Feeding ; ye al in i Mutton Trade 
The Mo, State Horticultural Society. ~ of New York, - IFS BS bs 80 
The proceedings of this Society will be ready about Horticultural. 


Tree Planting; New York Pippin and Carolina Apples81 
Upland Rice, and Grape Vines from Japan; Fruit 
on the Prairies; Missouri State Horticultural 


the 7th of March for distribution among the members, 
the number of copies for each to be in proportion to 


the amount subscribed for their publication. They Society, - 82 
are printed in first-rate style, and make a very valu- aoeee Se teased Grape Culture, has 83 
able work, We had a number of distinguished hor- oF temo Satditen? me — a ve 84 
ticulturists from a distance, whose remarks and essays | Rabbits on Fruit Treea, 5 
add great value to the discussions, There are about| Apple Scions; The Esopus Spitzenberg Apple, 86 


sixty or more pages of reading matter, in type much | Meramec Horticultural Soc iety, - 
smaller than that in the body of the “Valley Farmer.’*| Pears and Pear Trees; The Borer; Red Clover for 





Nov having space to publish these proceeding in the Orchards, 7 . - - 88 
‘Valley Farmer” without crowding upon our other Home Cirele. 

departments, we have issued a few hundred extra! Climate; A Short ay on reyatted septs Songhy 89 
copies at our own expense, and Will furnish them to| Taste, 90 
our readers at cost price, twenty-five cents. Some | Human Vegetation ; The Nervous Man, - 91 
of the Essays alone are worth this sum. To every} Cinchona—Quinine; Sugar as Food, - 92 
fruit grower the pamphlet is worth seyeral dollars. Curious Importations; Ages of Trees; Our Feet, 93 
All the fruits are taken up and discussed, and lists | Editor’s Table. 

adopted of the best varieties. The best modes of | 94, 


culture are pointed out, and a vast amount of valua- | "ah TATTa Wr — 

ble pomological information given. By enclosing) , SE: LOUrS NURSERY DEPOT. 1h 
twenty-five cents in a letter to either the Editor or | THIRD STREET, OPE Ost KE LTHE POST OFFICE. 
Publisher of this journal, the pamphlet will be sent | Having leased a commodious store room on Third 
postage pre-paid. street, opposite the Post Office, for the sale of my 
Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Everereens, &c., [ 
A Free Morean Srattioy,—Un a late visit to our | Shall be pleased to see my old customers, and as many 


: . | new ones as may call. 
friend, Dr. W. W. Henderson, of Bridgeton, Mo., | I shall keep on hand at my Depot a complete as- 
whose fine herd of Devon cattle we have before no-| sortment of my Nursery Stock, from which orders 


ticed, we saw a beautiful young Morgan Stallion, | can be filled immediately. 
which he had recently purchased from the estate of| I invite those wishing to purchase to call and ex- 
an 


of Chas. Semple, Esq., deceased. He is a complete ogg ees wena? ane 
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Hens Layine.—Ed, of the Vauttey Farmer: I 
find in the February number of the “Valley Farmer” 
an article on the Treatment of Hens, or A Point about 
a Hen-House, which I think is good, and while the 
writer had his hand in, I wish he had told us what to 
do with the hens that want to set, while we want 
them to lay. This is one of the draw-backs in the 
hen business, How often do we find a hen after lay- 
ing from six to ten eggs, begin to set; and, with all 
the cures that has come to my knowledge, it will take 
from five to ten days to break her of setting, If any 
remedy is known, will you be so kind as to give it to 
us in your next number; by doing so you will con- 
fer a favor on many. NATHAN JoHNSON, 

Alton, Ill., Feb. 10, 1863. 

[Repty.—We know of no preventive. Our prac- 
tice is to have a large coop or cage, and when a hen 
wants to set, and we don’t want to have her, we put 
her in the cage and keep her there fora week. We 
have the coop supplied with water and food, and she 
commences laying as soon as she gets her liberty. 
Does any one know of a better method of breaking 
hens from setting.] 
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"SAINT LOUIS NURSERY, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, Proprietor, 





Desires to inform his customers and the public that 
he has an unusually large and fine stock, at 


Wholesale and Retail, of 
Fruit, Shade, and Ornamental 


Trees and Plants, 


ja Which he will sell LOW, on account of the 
hard times. 


Examine our Prices. 





APPLE TREES, Each. Hund. 
6 to 8 feet, extra fine, $0.20 $15.00 
PEACHES, best kinds, 0,2 15.00 
PEARS, 
Standards, best kinds, 50 40.00 
Dwarfs, 6 40 35.00 
CHERRIES, | 
Stand. anddwf. “ 0.40 30.00 
APRICOT and NECTARINE, 
Splendid trees, first class, 0.30 
QUINCE, 
Angers, Orange and Portugal, fine, 40 30.00 
GOOSEBERRIES, Each. Doz. Hund. 
8 rong plants, j 0.10 1.00 6.00 
REDand WHITE CURRANTS, 
0.10 1.00 8.00 
BLACKBERRIES, 
Lawton, Dorchester and White, 1,00 4.00 
RASPBERRIES, 
Six or more kinds, 1.00 2.00 
to 5.00 
RHUBARB, 
Linneus, and other fine sorts, 1.50 8.00 
STRAWBERRIES, Hund. Thous. 
Wilson’s Albany, Triomphe de 
Gand, Fillmore, &c, $2.00 $8.00 
Longworth’s and Downer’s Pro- 
lifie, and other fine sorts, 2.00 6.00 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
large Purple Top, 2 to 3 years, 1.00 6.00 
GRAPES, 
Oatawba and Isabella, 8.00 5000 


Letters of inquiry promptly answered. For further 
particulars, address NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Nursery Depot, on 3d St. opposite the Post Office. 


Giant Asparagus Plants. 


Lhavea large stock of two and three year old Giant 
Asparagus Plants for sale, at $1 per 100, and $6 per 
1000. Every family should have a bed of this early, 
delicious vegetable luxury NORMAN J. COLMAN. 

ALTON NURSERY. 
50,000 Apple Trees for sale, 3 to 5 years old: 100, $10; 
1000, $75, at the Nursery. Also, Peaches, Pears, 
Cherries, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Rhubarb, Strawberries, Asparagus, Ever- 
greens, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, &c. 
CHEAP FOR CASH. Ja Catalogues Gratis. 
A. 8. & GEO. BARRY, 
P.O. Address, Godfrey, Alton, Ill. 
Madison Co. Ill. {m2t 


RED CEDAR, AMERICAN ARBOR VITA 
—Fine trees, 1 to 3 feet high, by the single tree, 100 
or 1000. Cheap for Cash. J. HUGGINS, 
3tjan] Woodburn Nursery, Macoupin Co. Ill. 

C. RAOUX, 86 Cedar 8t., New York 
City. Commission Merchant, and Sole Agent in the 
United States for Messrs. Jonn Stewart & Scns, 
Nurserymen, Dundee, Scotland. Mr. D. Dauvessez, 
Nurseryman, Orleans, France, Mr. I. de Lange, 
Florist, Haarlem, Holland. Will soon receive from 
France, and offer for sale, 

NURSERY STOCKS, 
Comprising Pear, Angers Quince, Mahaleb Cherry, 
Apple, Doucin aud Pafadise. 

Goods purchased and sold on commission, received, 
passed through the Custom House, and forwarded 
with dispateh. It 











DING DONG BELL! 

CHURCH BELLS! FARM BELLS! 
ENGINE BELLS! SCHOOL BELLS! 

BELLS FOR ALL PURPOSES! 


Cheap; Very Cheap. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Steel Amal- 
gam Bells. They have been greatly improved, 
and are now just the thing the people want. 

Do not purchase without first learning some- 
thing about 


Clark’s Steel Amalgam 
BELLS. 


Address, WM. H. CLARK, 
122 Main street, Cincinnati, O. 


20,000 RED DUTCH CURRANTS, 2 and 3 
years old, at $10 per 1000. Also, a large and select 
assortment of all kinds of Nursery Stock—Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Small Fruits, Roses, Orna- 
mentals, Evergreens, Bedding Plants, &c. &c. 

T. C. MAXWELL & BROS., 
[it] Geneva, Ontario Co., N.Y. 


NATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS, 6 to 12 
inches high, at $5 per 1000 for the following varieties 
—Balsam Fir, Arbor Vite, White Pine, Larch, Hem- 
lock and White Spruce. Packing in best manner, 
free of charge. JAMES A. ROOT, 

mar2t Skaneateles, Onondaga Co., N.Y. 


mar. | 





Feb. 1, 1863. 








paxy> CLARK’S SORGHO JOURNAL—A live 

Monthly, devoted to the interests of the Northern 

Cane Enterprise. Price gba year. Each number is 

worth the subscription price to any person who raises 

anacre of cane. Send for specimen numbers. 

WM. H. CLARK, Publisher and Proprietor, 
122 Main street, Cincinnati, O. 





mar) 
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THE VALLEY FARMER, 





Mar, 








THE 8ST. LOUIS BRANCH OF THE 
Bloomington Nursery, 


Can furnish any quantity of good Stock of all the 
varieties of 





















































D EVERGREEN TREES 
Also, SHRUBS AND GRAPE VINES. 
The different varieties of Fruits in their season will 
be kept for sale in large or small quantity to 
suit purchasers, 
Salesroom, No. 16 Fourth street, first block south of 
the Court House. Sales Lot corner of 7th and Olive. 
Zar Bend for a Catalogue. 


Jd. M. Jordan & Co. 


GEO. HUSMANN. CG. 0, MANWARING. 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors. 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assortment 
of Fruit.and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, compris- 
ing the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines, and Creepers, Roses, 
Dablias, and other plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the chivicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been tested 
here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, and 
we shall recommend none until we have found them 
successful. This we may now confidently do with 
Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and Concord, 
they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally, or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled, _. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859-tf. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

WE wish a number of good reliable men to 
sell Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green House, 
and Bedding Out Plants, &c. from our Nurseries. Will 
also furnish Tree dealers at low wholesale rates, Send 
and get Catalogue and price list. Lenk & Co. 
febtf) Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, 0. 


SILVER MAPLES.—A fine lot of three year 
old Maples for sale, by the 100 or 1000. A fast grow- 
ing tree for shade or wind-breaks, to be had at the 
Woodburn Nursery, Woodburn, Ill. J. HUGGINS. 

[3tjan] 











FOR SALE. 
50,000 SELECTED Apple Stocks,(@$3 per 1000. 
Lenx & Co., Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, 0. (febtf 


_ DEVON STOCK, 

Stock raisers and others, in want of Devon Stock 
can be supplied with a limited number at moderate 
prices, by calling on the undersigned, 12 miles from 
St. Louis, on the St. Charles Plank Road. 

Wu. W. HENDERSON, 
Or address the Subscriber at Bridgeton, Mo. [tf 











BEES! BEES! BEES !—Having a large stock, 
I offer for sale a few Swarms of Bees in good hives, at 
$5 a swarm. J. HUGGINS, 

8tjan) Woodburn, Macoupin Co. Ill. 





GARDEN SEEDS.-—-The attention of Farmers, 
Gardeners and Dealers is invited to my complete assort- 
ment of choice and reliable Garden, Field, Tree and 
Bird seeds. Catalogues furnished on application. 

Also, Farm and Garden Implements and Fertilizers 
of every variety, Plants, Trees, Roots, &. 

For sale at low prices, * Joun VANDERBILT. 
feb2t) 23 Fulton St. New York. 





AUGUSTA NURSERIES 


Near AUGUSTA, St. Charles Co. Mo. 
C. TH. MALLINCKRODT, 


PROPRIETOR. 


TI am prepared to furnish a superior article of 
Apple Trees, 
Peach Trees, Apricots, 
Pear Trees, Plum Trees, 
Cherries, Quinces, 
Grapes, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseberries, &c. 


Send for a Price List and Catalogue. 
Address, 
C. TH, MALLINCKRODT, 


1t Augusta, Mo. 





COTTON SEED & GINS. 


SELECTED UPLAND COTTON SEED. For 
sale in any quantity. 

HAND COTTON GINS. From seven to twenty 
saws. Furnished to order. 

POWER COTTON GINS. From twenty to 
one hundred saws. Furnished to order. 

LEVER AND R. R. POWERS. Suitable for 
running above. For sale by 

Feb. 1, 1863. PLANT & BROTHER. 








[2tfeb] St. Louis, Mo. 














